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By Serafino Romualdi 


Latin American Representative, AFL 


1. More Democracy is 
the Best Defense 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

'HE FORTHCOMING MEETING of 
te foreign ministers of the 
American Republics, which will open 
in Washington, D. C., on March 26, 
has been called for the purpose of 
conferring on certain measures that 
are deemed urgent in view of the in- 
ternational emergency created by the 
Korean War. Point two of the agenda 
of this meeting will deal with the 
adoption of cooperative measures for 
the “strengthening of the internal 
security of the American Republics.” 

Democratic labor groups through- 
out the Western Hemisphere favor 
the adoption of measures designed 
to curb fifth-column activities and 
prevent sabotage, but are greatly con- 
cerned over the possibility that these 
measures, unless surrounded by prop- 
er safeguards, might be used by the 
pro-Fascist, totalitarian governments 
that abound at present in Latin 
America as a convenient excuse to 
tighten their dictatorial grip on their 
democratic-labor opposition. 

If this should be the impression 
created among the oppressed people 
in Latin America, there is ground to 
fear possible active resistance on 
their part to whatever measures 
might be recommended for increased 
production and Hemispheric defense 
against Communist aggression. The 
net result would be, then, to weaken 
rather than strengthen internal secur- 


ity—a_ possibility which must be 
avoided at all costs. 

The meeting of American foreign 
ministers should, therefore, strive to 
attain the desired goal of strengthen- 
ing the internal security of the Amer- 
ican Republics, without being stam- 
peded into adopting measures which 
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could imply the repudiation of the 
basic principles of the American 
community, incorporated in such 
solemn pacts as the Rio de Janeiro 
Treaty and the Bogota Charter. 

In defining the basis of the Amer- 
ican regional community, the Rio de 
Janeiro Treaty, in Paragraph 6 of its 
Preamble, states: 


“That the American regional 
community affirms as a manifest 
truth that juridical organization is 


mericas 


a necessary prerequisite of security 
and peace, and that peace is 
founded on justice and moral or- 
der and, consequently, on the 
international recognition and pro- 
tection of human rights and free- 
doms, on the indispensable well- 
being of the people, and on the 
effectiveness of democracy, for the 
international realization of justice 
and security.” 

The Charter of the Organization 
of American States, adopted at the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference, 
known as the Bogota Conference, de- 
clares in its Preamble that 

“the true significance of Amer- 

ican solidarity and good neighbor- 

liness can only mean the consolida- 
tion on this continent, within the 
framework of democratic institu- 
tions, of a system of individual 
liberty and social justice based on 


respect for the essential rights of 
men.” 


Resolution XXXII of the same Bo- 
gota Conference, entitled “Preserva- 
tion and Defense of Democracy in 
America,” condemns not only the dis- 
ruptive, anti-American activities of 
international Communism, but also 
those of “any other totalitarianism.” 
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Paragraph 2 of this resolution reads: 


“To condemn the methods of every 
system tending to suppress political 
and civil rights and liberties, and 
in particular, the action of interna- 
tional Communism or any other 
totalitarian doctrine.” 

Any retreat from the anti-totali- 
tarian position adopted by the Bogota 
Conference would obviously weaken 
the democratic front and would ex- 
pose its component nations—particu- 
larly the United States of America— 
to the demoralizing charge that in 
the process of fighting Communism 
they are embracing as allies the to- 
talitarian dictatorships of the Right. 

Democratic labor forces throughout 
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the Western Hemisphere are agitat- 
ing, under coordination of the 
Regional Organization of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), to prevent a dan- 
gerous development. Here in the 
United States, organized labor has 
made known its concern to the State 
Department by submitting appro- 
priate memoranda. The document 
submitted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in dealing specifically 
with Point 2 of the agenda of the 
March 26 meeting, recommends: 

1. That the meeting of foreign 
ministers reaffirm the basic concepts 
of the Bogota resolution on “Preser- 
vation and Defense of Democracy in 
America,” which repudiates not only 
international Communism but all 
forms of government that deny the 
fundamental rights of man. 

2. That the American govern- 
ments be reminded of their solemn 
inter-American commitments under- 
taken at several inter-American con- 
ferences, especially those of Rio de 





Janeiro and Bogota, by which they 
are obligated to respect political and 
trade union freedoms, to conduct 
'eections in conformity with demo- 
cratic methods and procedure, and to 
| act in general as governments based 
on the will of the people. 

3. That the Committee for the Po- 
litical Defense of the Continent which 
functioned during the Second World 
War, with headquarters in Monte- 
videc, Uruguay, be reestablished with 
the added tasks of combating Soviet 
infiltration in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of coordinating the ef- 
forts of American governments to 
comply with the various provisions of 
those inter-American pacts and con- 
ventions devoted to the preservation 
and strengthening of democracy. 
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Defense 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Latin American Correspondent 


2. More Economic Aid 
Would Help Democracy 


Mexico City 
T HE INTER-AMERICAN foreign min- 
isters’ conference to take place in 
Washington next week will be the 
fourth of its kind. The first was held 
in Panama in 1939, the second in 
Havana in 1940, and the third in 
Rio de Janeiro two years later. At 
the Rio meeting, held in the midst of 
World War II, Argentina and Chile 
were the only American nations 
which refused to sever relations with 
the Axis powers. 

One should distinguish between 
these foreign ministers’ meetings— 
organized by. the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace founded at Buenos Aires in 
1936—and the periodic sessions of 
the Pan-American Union. The call for 
the March 26 conference was issued 
by Washington in accordance with 
the Charter of the Organization of 
American States (OAS) adopted at 
Bogota in 1948. The Charter pro- 
vided that the nations of the Western 
Hemsiphere oppose “all foreign ac- 
tivity designed to foment disorder in 
their domestic political life or to 
overthrow their institutions by force 
and violence.” This was meant to re- 
fer not only to Communists but also 
to Falangists, Peronists and other 
fascist-like elements who have since 
pulled off coups d’état. 

The specific issues to be discussed 
at the March meeting—which will 


generally concern Communism—are: 
(1) utilization of the production and 
distribution facilities of the Hemis- 
phere for defense; (2) conservation 
of certain types of supplies and ma- 
terials; and (3) the extent to which 
it will be possible to carry out the 
U. S. program of aid to underde- 
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veloped countries without jeopardiz- 
ing defense needs. 

Most Latin American countries 
think it is useless to deal with the 
Communists by adopting repressive 
laws unless, at the same time, mea- 
sures are also taken to raise the level 
of the people’s living standards, to 
eliminate unemployment, and _ to 
crush black marketeering. The gen- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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AMERICA'S DEFENSE comms 


eral belief is that these evils result 
‘from the lack of basic industrial 
goods. 

Communism, however, is the main 
enemy at the moment, and since it 
will be the central issue in Washing- 
ton a quick survey of Latin American 
Communism is in order. 

The first Communist party in South 
America was founded at Buenos 
Aires on January 6, 1918. For many 


MEXICO'S MIGUEL ALEMAN 


years, Communism had no legal ex- 
istence except in Uruguay, Mexico, 
Colombia and, intermittently, in 
Argentina. As elsewhere, Latin Amer- 
ican Communism faithfully mirrored 
Moscow’s thinking, and periodically 
organized abortive uprisings—no- 
tably the rising of Colonel Grove in 
Chile; the massacres in San Salvador 
which cost 13,000 lives; and the in- 
citation of the Indians of Bolivia. 
Gaining a reputation through their 
protests against the cruel repressions 
which usually followed their insurrec- 
tions, the Communists also tried to 
seize credit for the activities of popu- 
lar leaders like Sandino, the Nicara- 
guan patriot, who was never a Com- 
munist. At times they succeeded in 
ensnaring such celebrities—for ex- 
ample, the Brazilian colonel, Luis 
Carlos Prestes, who opposed Dictator 


Getulio Vargas in 1932 but backed 
Vargas in his recent comeback. 


TRIUMPHS AND DEFEATS 


One of Latin American Commu- 
nism’s greatest triumphs prior to 1945 
was its control of the Latin American 
Federation of Labor (CTAL) which, 
under the notorious Mexican Com- 
munist, Lombardo Toledano, domin- 
ated most of the trade unions between 
the Rio Grande and Tierra del Fuego. 
During the same period, however, it 
suffered crucial defeats, such as its 
failure to prevent the Peruvian 
Aprista party, which had Continental 
influence, from going anti-Stalinist: 
and the development in Venezuela un- 
der Romulo Betancourt (a former 
Communist who early broke from the 
fold) of the potent Democratic Action 
party. (Later, the Stalinists were to 
take revenge in both cases. In 1948, 
they supported the Venezuelan mili- 
tary coup which outlawed Democratic 
Action: and the next year, they sup- 
ported the Peruvian colonels who 
overthrew the constitutional Busta- 
mente regime.) 

The Communist movement devel- 
oped more rapidly on the Pacific 
Coast. where the Indian majority 
lives in impoverishment, than on the 
Atlantic, where the standard of living 
is higher. In Brazil, an exception, 
Moscow’s followers have their great- 
est strength among the peasants and 
miners of the interior. Communist 
influence in Mexico under the Lazaro 
Cardenas regime was a deceptive 
thing: while Cardenas made use of 
the Communists, he set up a counter- 
weight to them by giving refuge to 
Leon Trotsky. 


LOSS OF POWER 
The case of Uruguay is typical. 


During the dictatorship of Terra, the — 


Communists built up one of their 
organizations in South 
America. Then a constitutional gov- 
ernment was elested. Social condi- 
tions underwent profound improve- 
ment. And as a result, at the last 
elections the Communists, though a 
legal party enjoying every democratic 


strongest 








privilege, polled fewer votes thay 
they ever have before. 

The period when Communism w 
a symbol of hope to the Latin Amer 
ican masses has passed. Confessio 
expulsions, defections are the orde; a 
of the day within the Communi i th 
movement. On the other hand, if” .. 
disintegration in some countries h 
been retarded because it has beer?” 
forced underground. And if Commu. wi 
nist influence formerly exerted), § 
through the trade unions has dimin- Th 
ished—largely because the CTAL|. 
has lost much of its power to the new rh 
anti-Communist Inter-American Fed- wr | 
eration of Workers—its political oe 
strength has been maintained. mm 
latter is due to the fact that the Com 
munists have allied themselves, 
wherever possible, with the military. 
In every country where military 
coups have taken place within the 
past three years, Communists have} 
served as political technicians. Thus, 
for example, they are firm supporters 
of the “anti-imperialism” of Peron. 
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UNDERGROUND CP on 
Moscow has appointed various * 
commissars to head up its Latin ae 
American activities. First came the , 
Italian political bandit, Vittorio - 
Vidale, who went under the alias of r 


Carlos Contreras, and who is now 
Communism’s hatchet-man in Trieste. 
[It has frequently been rumored that 
Vidale is situated in Trieste for the 
purpose of planning the assassination 
of Tito, just over the border in| 
Yugoslavia—Ep.] Later on, Prestes 
took over. Now, Moscow’s supreme} 
chief in Latin America appears to 
be the Uruguayan, Arismendi, who 
is believed to be organizing a united 
underground Communist party em} 
bracing all South American coun-} 
tries. : 

Opposition to Communism has 
taken two forms. One, police action, 
has proven useless. The efforts of the « 
police have been, in general, inefli- hy, 
cient and inadequate. The _police}..}: 
chiefs of the big Latin American}..c, 
cities meet periodically to exchange}. 
information on Communism, and§,,” 
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thay that is about as far as they go. The 


trade union opposition is more effec- 
. a On the labor front, the Commu- 
nists have sustained crushing defeats 
—primarily because of the excellent 
work of the AFL and CIO. And this, 
in the last analysis, is the kind of op- 
position that counts, for it is based 
upon the needs of the workers and 
upon the principles of democracy. 
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limi The problem to be faced in Wash- 
CTAL|. ‘ ; 
e new ington next week is both economic 
Fed. and political. The basic question in- 
litical volves the extent and character of the 
aid the United States is willing to 
ive Latin America. Without raising 
he standard of living there—as I re- 
arked earlier—the struggle against 
ommunism will be lost from the 
tart. And without aid from the 
North, it will be impossible to raise 
fos standards. But the U. S. A. 
seems to be completely immersed in 
European problems. It does not seem 
inclined to increase the amount of 
economic support it has pledged to 
ial the countries of this Hemisphere. 
a” The political problem is more diffi- 
‘ thet ut of solution. The Communists 
back the several Latin American 
military dictatorships, and both Com- 
munists and dictators lay claim to 
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allies, the United States must give 
hem aid. But this will, in turn, pro- 
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nation ? 

er inpltce unfavorable reactions among 
he genuinely democrati i 

reat g y tic Latin 


pred American governments which hon- 
=a stly combat Communism. All of this 
za places the U. S., and the leaders of 
-_ he American foreign ministers’ meet- 
, ng, in a ticklish position. For how 
count” the nation which leads world de- 
mocracy in the fight against dictator- 
_ hip afford to grant favors to dic- 
tied ators? The proceedings in Washing- 
of theft next week will be worth watching. 
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being “anti-imperialist.” To separate — 


‘EVERYONE WILL NOW HAVE TO BE ALERT” 
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Report from 


MALAYA 


KuaLta Lumpur, MALAYA 

T WAS ONLY an uneventful night 
trip by train from Singapore to 
Kuala Lumpur. The British Army 
PRO (that means public relations of- 
ficer; the American Army calls it 
PI1O—public information officer—be- 
cause GIs too frequently mistook the 
premises for prophylactic stations) 
said I could go by plane, of course— 
most correspondents do. But there al- 
so was a train, he said, the day train. 

“Oh, so the guerrillas have stopped 
the night train,” I remarked. 

“Well, not entirely,” he said. “We 
do run a train each night, but civil- 
ians aren’t allowed on it. Only the 
military.” 

“What about newspapermen?” I 
said. “They’re neither fish nor fowl.” 


By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Asian Correspondent 


“All right, if you insist,” he an- 
swered. “You might find it interest- 
ing.” 

So that was how I got on the night 
train. Col. Colin Tod, the British 
Army’s top public relations man out 
here, phoned the RTO (that means 
Railway Transportation Officer), and 
in due course of the day I was given 
a little note, on Malayan Railway 
stationery, that read: 

“The holder, Mr. Hunter, has, 
by arrangement with the Military 
Authorities, permission to travel by 
Train No. 100 Up, with Ist Class 
Civilian ticket.” 

(Note to business office: It wasn’t 
a free trip; it cost me 38 Straits dol- 
lars, which brought the British $20 
in U. S. currency. The profits from 
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MALAYA CONTINUED 


Malaya have enabled London to fill 
enough of the dollar gap to cease get- 
ting Marshall Plan aid.) 

Even the military, I noticed when 
I appeared at the ticket office, have 
to have permission to take the night 
train. The third-class compartments 
—just seats, like an ordinary Amer- 
ican coach, minus the upholstery— 
were filled by the native troops, in- 
cluding some of the Malays wearing 
new black shoes and “RAF Regi- 
ment” patches on their shoulders 
who had come down on the RAF 
plane with me from Hong Kong. 


VERY ENGLISH 


White troops occupied the second- 
class coaches—these had cots length- 
wise down both sides. My first-class 
car had upholstered seats that could 
be converted into sleepers, and cab- 
ins. I put my musette bag and bundle 
of food on one of the two teakwood 
beds in my cabin, and felt the mat- 
tress.’Hard, the way physical-culture 
experts say it should be. Very 
English. 

A couple of white troops sweated 
under the load of boxes of Gurkha 
rations which they deposited in a 
first-class cabin adjoining mine. The 
English sure love the Gurkhas, and 
the Gurkhas love jungle fighting. 
They are of Chinese blood originally 
—squat, husky chaps from far up in 
India, who think a rifle is something 
to make a noise with before you get 
down to the real business of fighting 
with a curved, clean, white, razor- 
sharp blade. “We make sure the 
Gurkhas get their rations,” 
English soldier explained. 

Besides the food boxes, the cabin 
was occupied by Capt. Stanley Wil- 
liam Frederick Francis of the Royal 
Artillery—“Stan” for short. His job, 
besides protecting the Gurkha rations, 
was to bring the train safely to its 
destination. He got such duty about 
once each month. He was a lean, 
athletic man, amiable and modest. 
You had to question him persistently 
to discover that he had been cap- 
tured in Singapore by the Japanese, 
and transferred to a prison camp in 


one 





Formosa where he was put in charge 
of a few hundred British and an 
equal number of American POWs. 
He was released in time to be para- 
chuted into Greece for the postwar 
guerrilla fighting there, and was now 
attached to a training camp for guer- 
rilla fighting at a place with the 
fantastic name of Nee Soon, out in 
the jungle. His train trip was a wel- 
come respite from leading native 
guerrilla detachments in search of 
ambushes. 

I had with me a couple of bottles 
of beer, two bottles of pop, an egg 
sandwich, four small, green-yet-ripe 
bananas, and added two bars of 
chocolate and an orange that I had 
bought at the station. The buffet car 
had been dispensed with along with 
civilian passengers. 

I stood on the platform chatting 
with Stan before the train left, at 7 
p.m. The first five cars were “crash 
cars,” closed, freight coaches sup- 
posed to take the brunt of shooting 
and wrecking. 


HIT AND RUN 


“Don’t the guerrillas have enough 
sense to hold their fire until the pas- 
senger coaches come up?” I asked, 
not wholly without self-interest, for 
the passenger coaches were all made 
of wood. 

“No,” he replied. “They don’t use 
their heads. They just hit and run. 
They run as soon as they hear a shot 
by us. If they used their heads, or 
stuck for a fight there wouldn’t be one 
of us alive. After all, the jungle is 
perfect cover. You can’t tell where 
anyone is hiding unless you see 
where he’s shooting from, or stumble 
over him.” 

The end car was a flat car with an 
armored auto tied on top. Our loco- 
motive was preceded by a small pilot 
train that kept about five minutes 
ahead. 

An English police officer strolled 
up. “He’s in charge of the radio,” I 
was informed. U. S. Navy radio 
equipment had been installed in the 
box car, near the end. This radio 
enabled the train to keep in constant 





- us now not to stop any longer than 









touch with the situation all along th 
line, from Singapore to Kua 
Lumpur. There were military guards 
too, stationed on the pilot car ahead, 
and at the front and end cars of ow 
train. They were equipped with 
walkie-talkies, so they could keep 
each other informed. 

“Often,” I was told, “a bullet will 
smack against one end of the train, 
and not be heard by the other cars.” 


CRAWLING ALONG 


Our train crawled in the dusk 
across the 15-mile island of Singa: 
pore, a British colony, and then ove 
the wide, causeway bridge into the 
Malay Federation, a combination of 
nine Malay states and two British 
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settlements—Penang and Mala 
The British scrupulously retain 
civilian, peacetime administration 








over all of this, in spite of the war 
The military is subordinate to thé 
civilian regime. 
When we stopped at Johore Bahn 
on the Federation side of the caus 
way, Stan excused himself. “I havg | 
to go see about loading the dogs,” he 
said. “What dogs?” I asked. “If th 
train is shot at,” he replied, “we jusi 
stop long enough to unload the dogs | 
and a detachment of Gurkhas, and | 
off the train goes. The orders are fo 



















































that. It’s a new tactic.” 
Sure enough, I heard barking and an, 
a pack of hounds climbed into 4 tiy 






coach reserved for them. tic 
‘MAYBE AN AMBUSH’ & 


foi 
Plaintive tunes of Malayan oper gic 
floated across the evening air froma 
nearby pagoda where the townsfolki ha 
had gathered to imagine themselve} B; 
in another, better world. During out re 
20-minute stop, the station master, al} be 
Indian, made his routine report to §¢ 
the Captain. This conversation wai 
discussed by Stan and the radio op} ey 
erator in my cabin a few minute} hj 
later, when we pulled out. m 
“We won’t get in until noon now, | dk 
said Stan. The locomotive opeelll th 
was going to crawl all the way, and tt 
not proceed past any point until sum T 
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of it. “The station master told us to 
expect trouble at Sendai, about an 
hour away,” Stan added. 

“What trouble?” asked the radio 
man. 

“That’s all he told me. Maybe an 
ambush.” 

“Why didn’t he tell you any more, 
and why didn’t he tell the locomotive 
driver himself?” I asked. 

“He didn’t want to be seen saying 
any more than a few words to me, 


BRITISH SINGAPORE: 
and if he had spoken to the locomo- 
tive driver, he might have been no- 
ticed, reported and shot. He’s easy 
game, he and his wife and children, 
for a guerrilla in the tall bush out- 
side.” 

Stan alerted the guards, the Gurk- 
has, the “RAF Regiment” and the 
British troops. “Everyone, instead of 
relaxing or sleeping, will now have to 
be alert until about an hour out of 
Sendai at least,” he said. 

The train ordinarily is blacked out, 
except fer a small light concealed be- 
hind the black curtains. I turned out 
my light and looked out of the win- 
dow. The sight was eerie. A moon 
thrust glistening streaks here and 
there through a thick wall of foliage. 
The day before, I had looked down 
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TO THE NORTH, JUNGLES AND 


upon this land from an airplane. It 
was as if I were an ant, held a few 
inches aloft over a big head of cauli- 
flower. The jungle growth was as 
thick as that. Now I stared at it from 
a wee trail cut through it for the rail 
line. I could understand how a few 
thousand desperadoes can keep the 
entire country in a state of emer- 
gency. : 

The guerrillas had machine-guns 
and, when they ambushed a train, 


Bien 
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TERRORISTS 


fired a line of shots across a coach. 
I noted that the sleeping compart- 
ments were just about in a line where 
a man outside would be holding a 
Bren gun. I struck the wall of my 
compartment with my knuckles. Yes, 
thicker at least than a match box. 
Had I been wise in making this trip? 


JUNGLE, JUNGLE 


I picked up my portable typewriter 
and laid it on my cot, between the 
window and my chest. I picked up 
my musette bag, thick with camera 
and extra clothing, and laid it be- 
tween the window and my head. The 
typewriter and camera were expend- 
able; I a little less so. Thus, rein- 
forced as far as I was able, I went 
to sleep. It doesn’t take long for a 


‘on the 


situation that you can’t possibly 
change to create a fatalistic attitude. 
I woke up at 8 a.m., wonderfully re- 
freshed by the miracle of sleep. 

The native attendant with the skull- 
cap, evidently a Moslem—there has 
just been an item in the paper that 
they don’t like to be called Moham- 
medans—brought me a mug of 
strong tea that he had made him- 
self. The civilian was getting special 
service. I shaved, then looked out of 
the window. 

Junele, rubber plantations, native 
villages, jungle, rubber plantations, 
native villages, jungle... jungle... 
jungle. ... 

Sometimes the mountains seemed 
quite near. Sometimes our train was 
set deep in the embankment. Always 
it was a sitting duck. 


TERRORIST ACTION 


The houses were all on _ stilts— 
low, bungalow-style structures with 
thatched roofs of attap, a palm stuff. 
The children were invariably dressed 
in light clothing, invariably clean. 
The grown-ups were in pajamas, 
sarongs or slacks, the accepted out- 
door attire in Malaya. The contrast 
with China, and with everywhere else 
I had been in Asia, was startling. The 
houses in these villages were spaced 
airily apart, and the standard of 
living, while low by American scales, 
was much higher than what I had 
seen in Asia generally. 

We arrived at Kuala Lumpur a 
little before 1 p.m. I bought a copy 
of the Malay Mail, the only English- 
language paper published in the 
town. I found an item on page 7, en- 
titled: “Train Derailed in Selangor.” 
Kuala Lumpur is in the state of 
Selangor. The item read: 


“The pilot train preceding the 
night mail from Kuala Lumpur to 
Penang last night was derailed due 
to terrorist action in the Tanjong 
Malim area in north Selangor. 
Normal running is expected to be 
resumed today.” 


There had been trouble, but it was 


stretch north of Kuala 
Lumpur, not south of it. 
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‘Emancipating the Chinese Peasant 





This is the second article of a series 
written from inside Red China by 
a correspondent of the Press Trust 
of India, a Reuters affiliate. 





PEKING 
TILL the world’s greatest experi- 
Sm in agrarian reforms, the 
Chinese Government’s program of 
“land for the tiller” has undergone 
drastic reorientation. What began as 
forceful popular measures of a party 
of rebels engaged in an armed strug- 
gle for political power has now be- 
come the cautious, well-ordered re- 
forms of an established bureaucracy. 
Political considerations and the 
realities imposed by China’s back- 
ward economy have apparently influ- 
enced this softening of the land 
revolution. It is also tempered by 
whispered criticisms of the land re- 
quisitioning and re-distribution plan. 
In the first year since assumption 
of power, the Communist regime in 
China seems to have realized that 
slogan-shouting party members can- 
not sustain a national government. 
The “sting” of the land revolution 
and the nationalization of labor and 
industry is, therefore, being minim- 
ized and the entire program has been 
revised in line with the Chinese rep- 
utation for economic realism. 
Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, endorsing 
this reorientation, said in Peking: 


“Absolute equalitarianism is an 
impossibility. We cannot afford to 
mix up feudal exploitation, which 
has to be eradicated, with capital- 
ist exploitation, which has to be 
curbed but not eliminated during 
the initial stage of the New Dem- 
ocracy. Even after the land revo- 
lution has victoriously spread over 
the entire nation, capitalist econ- 


omy represented by the broad 

petty and middle bourgeoisie has 

to be allowed to continue for a 

long time.” 

After the first flush of enthusiasm 
in the land revolution, the leaders of 
New China also seem to have realized 
that sweeping land reforms cannot be 
successful without large-scale indus- 
trialization, side by side with it. 
According to Li Li-san, Chinese 
Labor Minister, the program of 
land requisitioning and _ re-distribu- 
tion is to be “virtually completed 
within five years, thus fulfilling the 
most basic task of the New Demo- 
cratic revolution and laying the 
groundwork for constructing an in- 
dustrialized, socialized China.” 

Competent observers in Peking 
point out that this gradual, cautious 
approach towards China’s economic 
reforms is in sharp contrast to the 
hasty, all-out Sovietization adopted by 
the new regime in the political, mili- 
tary and intellectual spheres. 


‘REFORMS’ AFFECT 150,000,000 


According to official reports, agrar- 
ian reforms in China have been com- 
pleted, or in the main completed, in 
an area with a rural population of 
about 150 million (total population 
of the area about 165 million). This 
covers the north-eastern region of 
Manchuria, the provinces of Jehol, 
Saiyuan, Shansi and Shantung around 
the Yellow Sea and some areas of 
Central China. 

Preparations have now been com- 
pleted for the enforcement of land 
reforms in Central and South China, 
affecting nearly 100 million people. 
This scheme, which the Peking Gov- 
ernment hopes to complete during 
this winter and the coming spring, 


will cover Honan, Hupeh, Hopei, 
Hunan, Kiangsi and some counties of 
Kwangtung province. Thousands of 
Communist party cadres and land re- 
form experts have gathered in this 
region to carry out the reforms. 

According to an official survey, on 
which the new regime based its agrar- 
ian reforms, “the landlord and rich 
peasant class, who constitute ten per 
cent of the rural population, own ap- 
proximately seventy to eighty per 
cent of the land, while poor peasants, 
farm laborers, middle peasants and 
others, who constitute 90 per cent of 
the rural population, possess in all 
only twenty to thirty per cent of the 
land.” The survey recommended that 
“landlords as a class be abolished 
from society and the land ownership 
system of feudal exploitation be trans- 
formed into a system of peasant land 
ownership.” 

The “land for the tillers” demand 
in China goes back to the days of Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen, Father of the Chinese 
Republic. Dr. Sun put forward the 
slogan “equalization of land owner- 
ship.” He believed that, without a 
thorough agrarian reform, it would 
be impossible to realize the indus- 
trialization of China. 

The Chinese Communist party first 
attempted a land revolution in 1927 
in Kiangsi and Fukien provinces, 
where they confiscated all feudal 
and distributed the land 
among the peasants. This movement 
was short-lived, as the Communist 


estates 


forces in the region were suppressed 
and their remnants undertook the 
“long march” to Northwest China. 
In the newly-established Red areas, 
under the control of Yenan, the land 
revolution was revived but, with the 
outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war, 
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the Communists agreed io conces- 
sions sought by the Kuomintang and 
restricted their campaign to moder- 
ate rent and interest reduction. 

With the resumption of the civil 
war, following the defeat of Japan, 
the Communists revived the land 
revolution. In September 1947, the 
Communist party organized a Na- 
tional Agrarian Conference which 
adopted the basic program for 
China’s agrarian laws. 

The confiscation and requisition- 
ing plan adopted by the conference 
affected “all land, draft animals, 
farm implements and surplus grains 
of landlords and also all rural land 
belonging to ancestral shrines, tem- 
ples, monasteries, churches, schools 
and other institutions.” 

The re-distribution of confiscated 
land, undertaken by the “Liberation 
Army” units as the Communists be- 
gan piling up military victories, was 
a hectic affair. Army units moved tri- 
umphantly into “liberated” villages, 
with detailed plans of available land 
and full lists of their supporters and 
opponents. The Commander of the 
Army unit, or the political commissar 
attached to it, started the “emanci- 
pation” of the peasantry by calling 
an “accusation” meeting at which 
peasants were free to hurl charges 
of “oppression and exploitation” at 
landlords and non-Communists. The 
decision of the individual who pre- 
sided over the meeting was final and 
irrevocable. The penalty usually im- 
posed on accused landlords was to rid 
them of all their possessions; occa- 
sionally they were also whipped in 
public or sentenced to prison terms. 

Exciting scenes followed the accu- 
sation meetings. The title deeds of 
land owned by the landlords were 
seized and set afire. Army survey- 
ors measured up the farmlands, new 
title deeds were ready in no time 
and the new owners took over small 
plots of land. Then came the rush 
to the landlord’s house, where farm 
implements, draft animals, surplus 
grains and other property were 
brought out and divided up among 
the villagers. The erstwhile land- 
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lords, heads bowed in defeat and 
shame, were then taken around the 
village in an “emancipation parade.” 

The Peking Government has of- 
ficially admitted that the land revolu- 
tion had been marked by “too much 
violence and serious irregularities.” 
The Government also admitted that 
army commanders and political com- 
missars had indulged in “command- 


ism and favoritism.” Classification of 





“EMANCIPATED’ PEASANTS 


the rural population often proved un- 
fair, as many landlords were treated 
as peasant-farmers and peasant-farm- 
ers treated as landlords. Families 
which received small plots of land 
and were ordered to produce the 
maximum possible grain, found their 


holdings uneconomic, and, in any 


case, they could not reach the pro- 
duction target set by the authorities 
without draft animals, farm im- 
plements and fertilizer. Besides, the 
share of grain claimed by the Gov- 


ernment in taxation left peasants in 





many regions without enough grain 
for their food. Zealous Communist 
officials collected every measure of 
grain due to the Government, leaving 
the new landowners in a state of 
semi-starvation. 

The Peking Government acted fast 
to remedy the situation. It postponed 
the enforcement of agrarian reforms 
in the newly liberated areas, espe- 
cially the region south of the Yangtze. 
The Communist leaders admitted that 
while the hasty mass movement was 
“necessary and correct” at the time 
of the “liberation war,” a more equit- 
able and better organized system was 
essential. 


DRASTIC AMENDMENTS 


The agrarian reform program 
has, _ therefore, been drastically 
amended. The policy of confiscation 
and requisitioning of land has been 
limited to affect only the regular 
feudal landlords and “enemies of the 
nation.” Apart from peasant labor- 
ers and working classes, many other 
categories of rural population have 
become entitled to keep their land. 
Violence is to be abandoned, or at 
least minimized. 

Political observers are convinced 
that the new agrarian law, which 
frankly admits the failure of the 
original “emancipation” of the Chi- 
nese peasantry, is tempered by the 
desire of the new regime to win the 
nation’s middle classes to the Com- 
munist cause. To remedy the plight of 
farmers in the “emancipated areas,” 
the Government has reduced the grain 
tax and offered increased help to the 
peasants by way of seeds, fertilizers 
and funds. Nevertheless, there is con- 
siderable ferment in Central and 
South China on the eve of the land 
reforms. Communism has not gained 
as much popularity in this region as 
in the provinces north of the Yangtze 
and the land reform enforcement 
this winter and the coming spring 
will be a crucial test for Peking. 

Despite acute poverty and suffering 
among China’s teeming millions, the 
new regime claims to have success- 
fully rehabilitated the state finances 
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CHINA CONTINUED 

and effectively checked the vicious 
spiral of inflation. Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai, in his recent report on 
the state of the nation, declared that 
China was “steadily winning the eco- 
nomic battles.” 

The Communist regime began its 
career with the assets (mostly bor- 
rowed from the United States) left 
behind by the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment and swiftly added to them by 
confiscating the capital which be- 
longed to Kuomintang leaders who 
fled to Formosa and by ordering the 
surrender of all gold and foreign cur- 
rency held by the people. The posses- 
sion of gold and foreign currency is 
a crime under the new regulations. 

Foreign bankers in China, who ne- 
gotiate exchange transactions through 
the Bank of China (which is the only 
institution handling foreign exchange 
business) consider that the present 
exchange value of the JMP, the new 
Chinese currency, is artifically fixed 
by the Government at a rate higher 
than its real worth because of the 
surplus foreign exchange at the com- 
mand of the Government. They think 
that a new spiral of inflation is bound 
to follow any dislocation of the pres- 
ent trend of China’s foreign trade. 

China’s import trade, despite re- 
strictions imposed by some countries, 
is expected to hit the record total of 
300,000,000 U. S. dollars in 1950. 

This estimate was given by leading 
business firms which handle the bulk 
of China’s foreign trade. No up-to- 
date data on the nation’s trade was 
available to the press at the head- 
quarters of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public at Peking. 

With exports estimated “slightly 
above the value of imports,” the 
People’s Republic of China has a 
favorable balance of trade and a 
“substantial amount”. of sterling and 
dollar exchange at its disposal. The 
Chinese Government has been using 
this foreign exchange for stockpiling 
in the event of war and for stabilizing 
the exchange value of the new cur- 


rency, “Jin Ming Pao,” which is now. 


quoted at about 72,000 to the sterling. 
The new regime in China has not 
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nationalized the country’s foreign 
trade but has imposed severe control 
over imports and exports. Govern- 
ment trade corporations handle much 
of the import requirements, while 
foreign firms with shipping and in- 
surance facilities act as agents of 
the Government in important export 
and import deals, on the basis of a 
small commission. 

In Hong Kong, through which a 
large share of China’s foreign trade 
passes normally, the Chinese Govern- 
ment trade corporations’ offices have 
been extremely busy in_ recent 
months. British firms which have 
reached “working arrangements” 
with the Chinese Government include 
Butterfield and Swire Ltd., and Jar- 
dine Matheson and Co., Ltd., premier 
and industrial establish- 
ments associated. with China for 
nearly two centuries. These firms, 
however, consider their present role 
in China as “purely transitory.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


While many smaller foreign busi- 
ness and industrial concerns have 
changed hands in the last 12 months, 
Chinese businessmen and industrial- 
ists who acquired them are hesitant 
to invest more capital in their new 
acquisitions, partly because of the 
Government controls and partly due 
to the uncertain international outlook. 

Imports of essential commodities 
and requirements for stockpiling have 
steadily come into the country. Lux- 
ury items are officially banned, but 
the resourceful Chinese smugglers 
have flooded the market with cos- 
metics, nylon stockings and plastic 
goods, mainly from Hong Kong. 

Tientsin, on the Yellow Sea, is 
China’s major port today, handling 
import and export cargoes for north, 
central and east China. An average of 
six ships, most of them British or 
Norwegian, call at Tientsin daily. 

With the Government in control of 
industrial production, raw material 
supply and labor organizations, the 
factories in Shanghai, Tientsin, Han- 
kow and other centers are concentrat- 
ing on orders placed by the adminis- 


business 


tration—mainly to fill the needs of 
the armed forces. Factories manu. 
facturing consumer goods, though 
forced to function in accordance with 
Government regulations, are still in a 


state of indecision, pending the) 


“final readjustment of capital-Gove 
ernment-labor relations” now under 
review by the authorities in Peking, 

During 1950, China’s major ex- 
ports to non-Communist countries 
were coal, iron ore, soya beans, 
peanuts, tung oil, hog bristles and 
textiles. They went, for the most part, 
to Japan, the United States and 
Southeast Asian countries. China’s 
wolfram ore, which formerly went to 
Hong Kong and Britain, has lately 
been diverted to Soviet Russia. 

One important feature of China’s 
foreign trade since the advent of the 
Communist regime is the diversion of 
Manchuria’s industrial products to 
Soviet Russia. No details are avail- 
able, but it is understood that almost 
everything produced in Manchuria’s 
industrial factories has found its way 
to Soviet Russia in the last two years. 

China has also exported to the 
U.S.S.R. about two million tons of 
wheat and wheat flour. This, accord- 
ing to an official announcement, was 
in return for Soviet foodgrains sup- 
plied to the Chinese frontier province 
of Sinkiang. 

Imports into China from the 
U.S.S.R. include military equipment, 
oil, newsprint—and advisers. 

Topping the list of imports into 
China from the sterling and dollar 
areas were metals, raw cotton, indus- 
trial chemicals, petroleum and dye- 
stuff. These came mainly from the 
United States and Britain. 

Chinese and foreign businessmen 
believe that this year’s import-export 
trade was stimulated by the brisk 
buying of Chinese produce by Japan 
and the United States and the new 
Chinese Government’s policy of stock- 
piling. Whether or not this trend will 
continue next year will depend on 
international developments and the 
final decision of the non-Communist 
power bloc to enforce a blockade of 
the Chinese coastline. 
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WasuincrTon, D. C. 

NE PIECE OF GOOD NEWS is that 
liberals are beginning to speak 

out against Joe McCarthy, and with 
telling effect. On February 1, Con- 
necticut’s Senator William Benton de- 
nounced McCarthy’s appointment to 
the Senate Appropriations subcom- 
mittee which passes on State Depart- 
ment funds. “A new and worse siege 


- Jof irresponsibility lies ahead of us” 


with this “ruthless propagandist,” 
Benton declared. McCarthy’s tactic, 
he added, is: “If you can’t make a 


- flibel stick, try another.” 


The attack was renewed less than 
two weeks later by Senator Kilgore 


- jof West Virginia. Speaking a year to 


the day after McCarthy’s Wheeling, 
W. Va., speech, in which the Wis- 
consin bucko boy charged there were 
205 Communists in the State Depart- 
ment (a figure he later reduced to 
), Kilgore declared: “It doesn’t 
really matter whether he meant 205 
or 57. But for the past year, these 
whirlpools ef charges have spread a 
food of confusion across the nation. 
What are the names of these individ- 
vals who were Communists a year 
ago?” 

McCarthy sought to answer these 
taunts. Speaking before a Lincoln 
Day Republican rally at Flint, Mich- 
igan, he asserted that he was respon- 
ible for firing Gustave Duran, a 
State Department employe who, he 
said, was a former member of the 
Soviet secret police. The fact is that 
Duran resigned from the State De- 
partment four years before Mc- 
Carthy’s “disclosures.” 

The Benton-Kilgore attacks were 
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By Robert Dean 


Liberals Hit Back 
At McCarthy 


rhetorical. More important is the 
solid, evidence being read into the 
record of the Monroney Committee 
hearings on the defeat of Senator 
Tydings in Maryland. Here one can 
really see the queasy methods em- 
ployed by McCarthy and his allies. 

For .example: The Washington 
Times-Herald (controlled by the Chi- 
cego Tribune) printed 500,000 copies 
of a “composite” photo showing Tyd- 
ings conversing with Earl wrowder. 
(To show how such tricks are accom- 
plished, the Madison (Wis.) Capitol- 
Times ran a “composite” photo of an 
ape embracing grizzled Joe Mc- 
Carthy, and it was difficult to tell 
which was which.) A _ Baltimore 
printer, William Fedder, was assault- 
ed by Don Surine, an investigator 
employed by McCarthy, when he re- 
fused to surrender a letter signed by 
John M. Butler, Tydings’s opponent, 
in which the Republican personally 
guaranteed payment of a $12,000 
printing bill for campaign material 
which eontained the fake composites. 

These attacks on McCarthy, chiefly 
by Democrats, gain deep significance 
because the Taft-Wherry isolationist 
leadership of the Republican party is 
now standing solidly behind Mc- 
Carthy and intends using him as a 
spearhead in Taft’s 1952 campaign 
for the Presidency. The national 
GOP has featured him in many of its 
Lincoln Day dinners; and his ap- 
pointment to the Appropriations sub- 
committee, where he subsequently 
“bumped” liberal Republican Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, was also part 
of the new build-up. 

The anti-Stalin-first Republicans 


(there are two kinds: the “pro- 
Chiang-first” and the “anti-Stalin- 
first” GOPers) have been silent on 
McCarthy. Their shortsighted theory 
is that by attacking him they would 
help the Democrats. 

Meanwhile, McCarthy has been 
desperately scurrying about to find 
buckshot to fire against the State De- 
partment. He has a full-time investi- 
gative staff in Washington, and even 
an agent in Paris. Recently, on Mc- 
Carthy’s tip, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee raided the barn of Ed- 
ward C. Carter, a former official of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
drove off with a truckload of records 
—an estimated 200,000 documents. 
McCarthy got a good press by hint- 
ing darkly of the skulduggery that 
would now be brought to light. The 
actual fact, however, as Marquis 
Childs has related, is that these 
records were known for some time to 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigators, and they hadn’t 
bothered with them because they felt 
they were unimportant. 

It is unlikely that the IPR records 
will provide much grist for Mc- 
Carthy’s mill. But the mill has to keep 
grinding. Therein lies the danger. 
For if one cannot find Communists, 
one can begin muttering about people 
who are “soft on Communism,” 
meaning anyone who doesn’t care to 
be as shriil as Joe McCarthy. In more 
sophisticated fashion, that line has 
begun to appear in some newly- 
fashionable right-wing magazines. 

Talk now turns, for examle, to the 
“treasonable liberals.” Who? Why 
men like the Alsop brothers and 
Walter Lippmann. One author of 
such drivel calls for a new Tory, like 
Cato who “exhibited no patience with 
the ‘liberal’ innovations being lugged 
into his society by the Greeks.” And 
for the latter (the seed-bearers of 
Hellenistic culture, mind you), the 
author says, “Read Russians.” Cato, 
of course, stood for “Rome first,” 
and wanted everyone to be “a 100- 


_ per-cent Roman.” (The quotes are Ca- 


to’s.) But Cato’s nickname, it might 
also be noted, was “The Censor.” 








“In a dictatorship one does not think, one quotes.” 
—Ignazio Silone 

N THE Soviet UNION there are four Synoptic Gospels: 

the words of the Master, Marx, and the commentaries 
of the Three Apostles, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. By virtue 
of a Quaternian Mystery, the four are one and besides 
them there is none. All cumulative experience, all record- 
ed history, all the scientific investigations of a half- 
century, or a cycle of centuries, in genetics or philology 
or music, can be whisked away in the thunderclap of a 
single quotation from any one of the four, or buried 
under a hail of quotations from all four at once. 

Where all utterances, large and small, profound or 
casual, serious or jesting, ill-tempered, sanguine or dys- 
peptic, are alike erected into a sacred canon, quotations 
can be found to fit any need, annihilate any questioner, 
and, day after tomorrow, prove the reverse of what was 
proved today. This quotational shock treatment and 
chain reaction, once started, can no longer be stopped. 
One quotation calls for another, until the Scripture is 
gradually reduced to a rubble of fragmentary texts bear- 
ing little or no relation to the original structure of 
thought. There is a curious hide-and-seek censorship in 
which one utterance is roared into the public’s unresist- 
ing ear while another utterance is carefully concealed 
as if it did not exist. 

In recent years, the years of the late Stalinist dispensa- 
tion, there is a whole body of Marx’s writings which is 
buried many feet below the level of the embalmed body 
of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. This body of the sacred text 
is literally never unwrapped or exhibited for public 
contemplation or veneration. For ail practical purposes, it 
has been expurgated and its author posthumously purged, 
for it deals with Russian aggressive expansion over 
Europe and Asia, with Russian “Asiatic backwardness 
and barbarism,” with the aggressive imperialist nature of 
Pan-Slavism, with the threat to democracy and socialism 
that comes from the spread of Russian abolutist state in- 
stitutions and Russian imperial power. Instead of citing 
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Marx 


Truman Doctrine 


By Bertram D. Wolj 


on the 


them, explaining them, or explaining them away, th 
self-avowed “greatest of the apostles of Marx” has pre 


ferred to bury the entire text fathoms deep in the earth. } 


Revolution increasingly finds himself forced to dig like 
archaeologist among time-buried ruins in erder to re 
establish the true outlines of events and ideas, buried be! 
neath a deliberately created surface rubble of misquoty 
tion, circumlocution and simple forgery. 


In this as in all things, the historian of the thea 


PROOFS FROM THE MASTER 





Lenin was accustomed, as Krupskaya tells us, “to con 
sult with Marx” whenever he found himself faced wit 
a new situation requiring new solutions or new quots 
tional proofs from the Master. How would it be, then, if 
we should follow his example now, in order to find oul 
how Marx would have reacted to present-day problems— 
let us say, to Russo-Turkish relations, the Dardanelles 
Iran, or the Truman Doctrine. Nothing could be simpler 
for Marx actually does utter his views in no uncertait 
terms concerning every one of the above problems. k 

In an article which appeared in the New York Tribu 
of April 12, 1853, Marx wrote: 


“The commercial importance of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus makes them at the same time military 
positions of the first rank, that is, positions of deci- 
sive importance in any war. Similar points are Gibral- 
tar and Helsingoer [commanding the entrance into the 
Baltic—B.D.W.]. But the Dardanelles are, from the 
nature of their locality, even more important. . . . The 
narrowness of the strait at the Dardanelles and of the 
Bosphorus is such that a few properly erected and 
well armed fortifications, such as Russia, once in pos- 
session, would not tarry to erect, might defy the com- 
bined fleets of the world if they attempted a passage. 
In that case, the Black Sea would be more properly 4 
Russian lake than even the Lake of Ladoga, situated in 
its very heart. The resistance of the Caucasians would 
be starved out at once; Trebizond would be a Russian 
port, the Danube a Russian river. Besides, when Con- 
stantinople is taken, the Turkish Empire is cut in 
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‘oljq two. . - . Macedonia, Thessaly, Albania, outflanked against the Russians!—and then only upon the consent 
and cut off from the main body, will not put the Con- of the Tsar. .. .” 
queror to the trouble of subduing them; they will have , : ? . 
nothing left but to beg for mercy and for an army to We o met start ia game of apy apt hy 
maintain internal order. more than one can play at it, it would not ard tor 
“But, having come thus far on the way to universal Tito, either, to find a veritable atom bomb of quotations 
empire, 7 it sce Sages this Gone me ce in these pages to blast Stalinism out of the tabernacle 
power will pause in its career? . . . With Constanti- ws 
nople, she stands on the threshold of the Mediterran- whenp the sorend writings ame mam, 
ean; with Durazzo and the Albanian Coast, she is in IAI 
the very center of the Adriatic. . . . Flanking the Cam a 
Austrian dominions on the north, east and south, Rus- Almost one hundred years ago, it would seem from 
sia will count the Habsburgs [i.e., Austria, Hungary, his news letiers, Marx had discovered what is in its pres- 
Czechoslovakia, etc—B.D.W.] as her vassals. . . . The ent vhese tates tb “hs 4 ke” ees Oa 
1é broken and undulating Western frontier of the Em- ae " : 7 we 
pire, ill-defined in respect to natural boundaries, would expansion of the Russian state over Europe and Asia 
call for rectification; and it would appear that the nat- by a combination of penetration, invasion, puppetry, in- 
ural frontier of Russia runs from Dantzig, or perhaps surrection, and the activity of its agents in every land. 


Stettin, to Trieste. As sure as conquest follows con- Marx felt that if this autocratic regime continued to 
quest and annexation annexation, so sure would the 


,, tht conquest of Turkey by Russia be only the prelude for spread, democracy, socialism and Western | civilization 
. pre the annexation of Hungary, Prussia, Galicia, and for —s alike doomed. But he did not have wo high an opin- 
arth,}. the ultimate realization of the Slavonic Empire which ion of Western diplomacy and Western resistance. He was 
rssiag | Cortain fanatical Panslavistic philosophers have unsparing in his irony concerning the ease with which 

dreamed of. . . . particularly Englishmen and English newspapers were 


ike “But let Russia get possession of Turkey and her . . : 
to re] strength is increased nearly half, and she becomes taken in by mere professions of peace by a dictator bent 


ed be) superior to all the rest of Europe put together. Such upon seizing as cheaply as possible the fruits of war. 
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an event would be an unspeakable calamity to the revo- 
lutionary cause. The maintenance of Turkish inde- 
pendence, or, in the case of the possible dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire, the arrest of the Russian scheme 
of annexation, is a matter of the highest moment. In 
this instance, the interest of the revolutionary democ- 
racy and of England go hand in hand. Neither can 
permit the Tsar to make Constantinople one of his 
capitals, and we shall find that, when driven to the 
= the one will resist him as determinedly as the 
other. 


So, too, I found in Marx’s correspondence to the New 
York Tribune warnings about the “hundreds of Russian 
agents perambulating Turkey and the Balkans”; about 
the use Russia was making of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and clergy; the imperialist use she was making 
of Pan-Slavist ideology “to unite all branches of the 
great Slav race under one scepire and to make them the 
ruling race of Europe”; her use of “insurrections more or 
less directly urged on by Russian gold and Russian influ- 
ence”; Russia’s ability to work out a “well-defined East- 
ern policy” while the Western powers “grope in the dark,” 
because Russia herself is “semi-Asiatic in her condition, 
manners, traditions and institutions.” And Marx has dis- 
covered, no less, the germs of that new rule for the 
Balkans which makes loyalty to Russia the test of loyalty, 
and treason to Russia the test of treason. Of Prince 
Menshikov, the Molotov and Vishinsky of his day, Marx 
writes in the Tribune of June 9, 1853: 


“What Prince Menshikov now demands is . . . that 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, as well as the Metropolitan Arch- 
bishops [throughout the Balkans—B.D.W.] shall be 


immovable, unless proved guilty of high treason— 
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“In all essential points,” he wrote in the Tribune of 
April 19, 1853, “Russia has steadily, one after an- 
other, gained her ends thanks to the ignorance, dull- 
ness, and consequent inconsistency and cowardice of 
the Western Governments. .. .” 


No pacifist, Marx looked with disdain upon the peace- 


at-any-price camp in the West: 


“One thing must be evident at least,” he wrote, 
“that it is the stockjobbers and the peace-mongering 
bourgeoisie, represented in the British government by 
the oligarchy, who surrender Europe to Russia, and 
that in order to resist the encroachments of the Tsar 
we must above all overthrow the inglorious Empire 
of those mean, cringing and infamous adorers of the 
golden calf.” ; 


What scorn Marx directed towards the fatuous optim- 


ism of the London Times concerning the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Autocrat: 


“‘The Tsar has declared for peace,’ the Times is 
happy to state... . ‘The Tsar has expressed “pacific” 
sentiments by his own lips.’ . . . He will allow the 
other powers to occupy themselves with conferences 
provided they allow him meanwhile to occupy the 
principalities. . . .”” (New York Tribune, Oct. 4, 1853). 

“How does it happen,” he had written four months 
earlier, “that the poor Times believed in the ‘good 
faith’ of Russia towards Turkey and her ‘antipathy’ 
against all aggrandizement? Peter proposed to raise 
himself on the ruins of Turkey. Catherine proposed 
dismemberment. . . . Nicholas, more moderate, only 
demands the exclusive protectorate of Turkey [now 
extended to the exclusive protectorate of all the 
‘people’s democracies’ in the Balkans and elsewhere— 
B.D.W.]. Mankind will not forget that Russia was the 
protector of Poland, the protector of the Crimea, the 
protector of Courland [the Baltic Provinces—B.D.W.], 
the protector of Georgia, Mingrelia, the Circassian 
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and Caucasian tribes. And now Russia the protector 
of Turkey!” 
As to Russia’s lip-service to anti-imperialism and its 
declared “antipathy to aggrandizement,” Marx offered: 
“the following facts from a mass of the acquisitions 
of Russia since Peter the Great. The Russian frontier 


has advanced: 
Toward Berlin, Dresden, Vienna about 700 miles. 


Toward Constantinople 500 miles. 
Toward Stockholm 630 miles. 
Toward Teheran 1000 miles.” 


Of course, poor Marx is out of date, and the reader 
will have to add the additional mileages in each of the 
above directions and the mileage toward Hong Kong and 
India that stretches across two continents. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Yes, of course, dear reader, “conditions have changed” 
since Marx’s day and I am not one to settle a problem by 
a quotation from any text made sacred. Among the con- 
ditions that have changed, one would have to note that 
Russia has since had a revolution which has made its 
effete empire into a new, dynamic and energetic state 
machine; that the revolution has developed into a coun- 
ter-revolution, and that the state which was to wither 
away has become the total state. One would have to note 
that the third of the Four Apostles, Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin, seized power under the sign of anti-imperialism, 
renouncing Russia’s claims to Poland and the Baltic 
nations, to the Balkans and the Dardanelles, to northern 
Persia, Manchuria and the lands traversed by the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad. 


“The Provisional Government,” Lenin wrote in- 
dignantly in July 1917, “has not even published the 
secret treaties of a frankly predatory character, con- 
cerning the partitioning of Persia, the robbing of 
China, of Turkey, the annexation of East Prussia, 
etc. . . . It has confirmed these treaties concluded by 
Tsarism, which for several centuries has robbed and 
oppressed more peoples than all other tyrants and des- 
pots together . . . disgracing and demoralizing the 
Great Russian people by transforming them into an 
executioner of other peoples.” 

Yes, times have changed, and are changing still even as 
I write. The now not-so-provisional government of the 
Fourth and Greatest Apostle is bent once more on “the 
partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, of Turkey, 
the annexation of East Prussia, etc.” and once more “is 
disgracing the Great Russian people and demoralizing 
them by transforming them into an executioner of other 
peoples.” Indeed, times have changed so much since Lenin 
wrote his impressive Imperialism, the Final Stage of 
Capitalism, that it would not be amiss for a Fifth Dis- 
ciple to arise to write a brochure no less impressive to be 
entitled: /mperialism, the Final Stage of Communism. 

All I have sought to do here is to rescue from unde- 
served purge and oblivion some of the earnest words of 
the First of the Apostles and the Founder of the Faith. 
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A quotation from Marx, in Russia, is supposed to be 
enough to settle anything, to make or break a theory, a 
proposal or a man. Am I stretching things when I suggest 
that the author of this now sacred text loved freedom 
and hated tyranny; believed deeply in democracy, poli- 
tical, economic and social; feared and opposed bu. 
reaucracy and slavery and personal, arbitrary rule; cher. 
ished all that was best in Western civilization and wished 
to build upon and enlarge it, not undermine and destroy 
it; feared the glacial spread of the even then too brutal 
and too total Russian Empire and insisted that it could 
and must be contained or both democracy and socialism 


would be lost? 


“If at the outset,” Marx wrote in the Tribune of De- 
cember 30, 1853, “they [the Western governments— 
B.D.W.] had used a manly style of language, adequate 
to the position they hold and the pretensions they set 
up before the world, if they had proved that bluster 
and swagger could not impose on them, the Autocrat 
would not only have refrained from attempting it, but 
would have entertained for them a very different feel- 
ing from the contempt which must now animate his 
bosom. At that time, to show that they seriously meant 
to preserve Turkey intact, and were ready to back up 
their intention with fleets and armies, was the sure 
means of maintaining peace.” 


Could it be that Harry Truman was reading the un- 
expurgated Marx when he penned the Truman Doctrine? 

Or that Karl Marx was anticipating the Marshall Plan 
or the Truman Doctrine when he wrote: 


“It is cheering to see the American intervention in 
Europe beginning just with the Eastern question. Be- 
sides the commercial and military importance result- 
ing from the situation of Constantinople, there are 
other important considerations making its possession 
the hotly controverted and permanent subject of dis- 
pute between the East and the West—and America is 
the youngest and most vigorous representative of the 


West.” (Tribune, August 12, 1853.) 

Whatever we make of these quotations, this much at 
least is. clear, that Marx does not belong to the “peace 
camp” of the aggressively expanding total state, nor to 
the concentration-camp system that accompanies its ex- 
pansion. His voice is stifled and his writings purged and 
perverted in the land that professes to worship him. 
When such words can be freely printed in Russia again, 
then mankind will know that Russia is once more free. 
In the meantime, a closing prophecy from Marx, the 
chief of the prophets: 


“With a worthier and more equal social status, with 
the abolition of caste and privilege, with free political 
institutions, unfettered industry, and emancipated 
thought, the people of the West will rise again to pow: 
er and unity of purpose, while the Russian Colossus it- 
self will be shattered by the progress of the masses and 
the explosive force of ideas. There is no reason to fear 
the conquest of Europe by the Cossacks. The very 
divisions and apparent weaknesses which would seem 
to render such an event easy, are the sure pledge of 
its impossibility.” 


The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


BERLIN 

HE CASE ITSELF was a simple 

OF is a young Soviet refugee had 

been kidnaped in the British sector 

and had disappeared—probably for- 

ever. It was not the first such case in 

postwar Berlin. Yet, this time, the 

circumstances were unusual and, one 
might almost say, sensational. 

In virtually all previous cases—of 
which there have been many in Ber- 
lin and Vienna under the occupation 
—the victim disappeared and his kid- 
napers left no clues. Although no one 
doubted for a moment who the cul- 
prits were, there was no proof. Per- 
haps passersby saw a car stop in front 
of a house, two or three men in plain 
clothes come out and return shortly 
with a new passenger. That was all. 
Even a formal protest to the Soviet 
authorities was impossible; it would 
have been rejected in familiar fash- 
ion as a “preposterous lie.” 

But this time there was a witness 
to the whole affair. He notified the 
Geman police as well as the British 
military authorities. The Soviet of- 
ficer involved in the incident, for his 
part, called for armed help. For a 
short time, the situation seemed ser- 
ious. 

But then the British lost their 
nerve. First they prevented the Ger- 
man police from taking any action: 
after all, one must not forget that, 
in Berlin, the Russians are the vic- 
tors and the Germans the defeated 
people. Then they opened negotia- 
tions; when the MVD officer swore 
“on his word of honor” that he was 
holding no one in custody, the British 
pretended to believe him and dropped 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Jungle Law 
In Berlin 


the whole matter. Without a doubt, 
the hapless refugee was promptly 
whisked off to the Soviet zone and, 
since capital punishment has been re- 
stored in Russia for “acts of trea- 
son,” his days are numbered. 

What is involved is more than sim- 
ple lack of courage on the part of the 
British authorities. Rather, it is the 
shirking of an obligation which they 
assumed when part of the city of Ber- 
lin was turned over to them, not only 
for occupation but for protection, as 
well. It is their duty to guarantee 
public order and the safety of the in- 
dividual. When foreign police agents 
enter a Western zone, the occupier is 
bound not only to thwart their crim- 
inal activities, but to arrest them. 

The MVD, following in the tradi- 
tion of its predecessors, the NKVD 
and the GPU, recognizes no frontiers. 
The GPU kidnaped the Russian 
émigré General Kutiepov in France in 
1930; the NKVD kidnaped General 
Miller in France in 1937 and mur- 
dered Leon Trotsky in Mexico in 
1940; in a vast manhunt after the 
war, it seized and deported to Russia 
hundreds of unwilling Soviet citizens 
in France and Germany. Encouraged 
by appeasement and cowardice, the 
Soviet secret police has grown bolder 
and bolder until there is no longer 
any security from its long reach for 
democratic leaders, both Russian and 
non-Russian, throughout Western 
Europe. 

In Berlin, the law of the jungle 
prevails. Three months ago, the Ger- 
man writer Alfred Weiland disap- 
peared [see “The Story of Alfred 
Weiland,” by Norbert Muhlen, THE 


New Leaver, December 4, 1950— 
Ep.]; dozens of less prominent per- 
sons have. also vanished. Is there 
nothing the Western powers can do 
to combat this reign of terror? Is 
there no means, short of war, to elim- 
inate the MVD from the Western 
world? 

The answer of local Allied authori- 
ties is: after all, we can’t post a 
soldier in front of every house and 
apartment in Berlin! This is only 
part of a broader pattern of appease- 
ment, leniency and cowardice, which 
has granted the Soviet regime numer- 
ous privileges it would not otherwise 
enjoy—among which is the privilege 
of kidnaping its political enemies 
abroad, 

Western broadcasts are jammed in 
Russia, but Russian broadcasts are 
not jammed in the West. Democratic 
newspapers are banned from the 
stands in Russia, but Russian and 
Communist papers are freely sold in 
the West. Western diplomats in Rus- 
sia are restricted in their movements, 
but no such restrictions exist for Rus- 
sian diplomats in the West. The rate 
of the Russian ruble is artificially 
pegged at an absurdly high rate 
which is tantamount to a special tax 
of at least 70 per cent on foreigners 
in the Soviet Union, but Soviet rep- 
resentatives in Western countries pay 
the same prices as the rest of the 
population. And so on ad nauseam. 

A few months ago, the State De- 
partment arrived at the conclusion 
that the same restrictions should be 
placed on satellite representatives in 
Washington as American diplomats 
are subjected to in the respective 
countries. The Department’s conclu- 
sion was a correct one: in cases like 
these, retaliation in kind is the only 
way to teach the needed lesson. For 
reasons unknown, however, Soviet 
diplomats in the U. S. still enjoy the 
privileges denied American diplo- 
mats in Moscow. 

The MVD operates through force 
and intimidation. Should we continue 
to lecture them piously on ethics and 
decency? Or should we talk to them 
in a language they understand? 
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A PREFACE BY THE EDITORS 


Tue New Leaver publishes below two letters from the 
noted art critic, Clement Greenberg, which we believe de- 
serve to be fully publicized. The first of these is addressed 
to the editors of THe New Leaver, and accompanied the 
second—and basic— communication, which was originally 
dispatched to the editors of the Nation. 

Mr. Creenberg’s letter to the Nation consists, as the read- 
er will soon discover, of a criticism of the Nation’s foreign 
editor, J. Alvarez del Vayo, who Mr. Greenberg suggests 
has been consistently following the Soviet line. By some- 
thing more than indirection, it is also a criticism of the 
Nation on the same grounds. The editor of that magazine, 
however, refused to publish Mr. Greenberg’s letter, where- 
upon Mr. Greenberg requested space in THe New Leaver. 

We agreed to his request for three reasons: 

1. We believe strongly, and have consistently practised 
the beiief that a magazine which espouses liberal demo- 
cratic principles is duty-bound to act as a forum for the 
dissemination of responsible opinion on issues of the day, 
irrespective of whether such opinion coincides with the 
editorial policy of the publication involved. Certainly, if 
there is frequently editorial or other justification for re- 
fusing to publish controversial articles—whose selection 
is, after all, purely an editorial prerogative—there is, on 
the other hand, absolutely no justification for refusing to 
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publish a letter to the editor, provided it is couched in ap- 
propriate language and deals with serious subject-matter. 
Since the Nation has campaigned, for many years, against 
censorship in all its forms, we cannot understand why it 
should itself now indulge in this form of censorship. 

2. We believe, further, that the issues raised by Mr. 
Greenberg are of utmost significance both to liberals and 
to Americans in general, and therefore merit fullest pub- 
licity. If Mr. Greenberg is wrong, it is up to those whom 
he accuses to prove him wrong by challenging him in the 
full light of public debate. 

3. Finally, we publish this correspondence because the 
reputation and name of its author demand that he be 
heard. Clement Greenberg was the Nation’s art critic for 
six years, from 1943 to 1949, and has been a frequent 
contributor to the Nation for nearly a decade. Mr. Green- 
berg is therefore no stranger either to the Nation or to the 
ideals for which it claims to stand. 

In an effort to elicit the Nation’s opinion on this whole 
matter, we sent its editors a formal note extending to them 
“the opportunity to reply to Mr. Greenberg, in the pages of 
Tue New Leaper, at your earliest convenience.” THE NEw 
Leapsr added, “We place no limitations upon the amount 
of space you may wish to devote to such a reply.” 

, Tue Epirors 


The New Leader 
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a Letter of Criticism 





FesBRuARY 21, 1951 
THE Epirors oF THE NEw LEADER 
DEAR SIRS: 

THE LETTER BELOW was addressed to the Nation but 
refused publication in its correspondence columns by the 
Editor, Freda Kirchwey. I have been a steady contribut- 
or to the Nation over the last eight or nine years, and was 
its regular art critic between 1943 and 1949. Accord- 
ingly, I feel that I have a certain real stake in its welfare. 
And I also feel that the making public of my letter will 
be of benefit to the magazine. 

My thanks are due THE New LEapeRr for giving me 
the hospitality of its pages for the sake of initiating an 
open and unprejudiced discussion of an issue that should 
be of concern to all genuine liberals in this country. 

/signed/ CLEMENT GREENBERG 





FEBRUARY 7, 1951 
THE Eprrors oF THE NATION 
DEAR SIRS: 

I FIND IT shocking that any part of your—and our— 
magazine should consistently act as a vehicle through 
which the interests of a particular state power are ex- 
pressed. It makes no difference which state power: the 
scandal lies in the fact of the commitment, and that the 
Nation should thereby betray its claim to be a journal of 
independent and principled opinion. The operation of J. 
Alvarez del Vayo’s column along a line which invariably 
parallels that of Soviet propaganda is something that I 
protest against as both a reader and a contributor. He 
presents the point of view of the Soviet Union with a 
regularity that is quite out of place in a liberal periodical. 

Since he began writing in the Nation about a decade 
ago, Mr. del Vayo has defended every step in Soviet 
policy and, just as unfailingly, criticized or evaded every 
argument and step opposed to that policy. There are jour- 
nalists equally consistent in their support of the same or 
another state power, but they write for organs that more 
or less declare their editorial adherence to the cause of 
the power in question; those who read these organs are 
not invited to do so under false claims. It is not the same 
in the case of the Nation, which takes pride in asserting 
its independence. 

I would not be shocked if Mr. del Vayo appeared to be 
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just a sympathizer of Soviet policy; but the evidence fur- 
nished by his own words would show that his column 
has become a medium through which arguments remark- 
ably like those which the Stalin regime itself advances are 
transmitted in a more plausible form to the American 
public. Disingenuously, and with an abundance of cir- 
cumlocution and a show of openmindedness designed to 
render those arguments more persuasive, he has managed 
to give the Soviet Union the right at every point in its 
differences with the Western powers. To be sure, Mr. del 
Vayo says, Russia is not always blameless, yet somehow 
he always calls upon the West to take the first step—and 
make the first concession—to assure peace. Thus, in the 
85th anniversary issue of the Nation, that of December 
16, Mr. del Vayo, not pausing to write a general survey 
piece as most of the other contributors do, hurries out the 
issue of Germany, that prize which is the most immediate 
goal of Russian longing. After two thousand words or so 
of speciously objective review and analysis, he produces 
a solution straight out of the Soviet Foreign Ministry: 
unify Germany politically—for a divided Germany is a 
greater menace to Moscow than a unified one, and a 
quartered one an even greater! Yet Mr. del Vayo is well 
aware of why the West is afraid to permit the unification 
of Germany at this time; so well aware that, apparently, 
he cannot take the chance of even mentioning the fact 
that the West is afraid. 

An instance of how closely Mr. del Vayo’s views at any 
given moment correspond with those of the Soviet pub- 
licists was given several months ago (the date can be 
verified by your files) when he warned of the dire eco- 
nomic consequences to this country of a prolongation of 
the cold war, adding that Russia was better able to stand 
up to the economic strain because of the lower living 
standard of its population (he used, characteristically, a 
much more indirect expression than “low standard of 
living,” as if afraid that such a blunt phrase might offend 
someone). A few days later (the date can be verified by 
consulting the files of the New York Times) the Soviet 
press stated the same warning in about the same terms— 
though apparently, according to the Times story. it left 
out any mention of standards of living. Curiously enough, 
Mr. del Vayo, as well as the Soviet press, appears to have 
dropped this tactic of persuasion immediately afterwards. 

Another instance—and I select it not because it is an 
extreme one but because it is typical and recent—is of 
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"THE NATION' CONTINUED 


Mr. del Vayo’s column of December 9th. There he im- 
plies that the United States’ refusal to recognize the 
Communist regime in China and admit it to the United 
Nations brought about the present crisis in Korea, as if 
this were sufficient excuse for a state to throw its armies 
into battle. Nor should we mistake Mao’s “revolutionary 
ardor” for “primitive violence,” or “ignore the sources in 
revolutionary tradition” of Chinese “defiance,” as if revo- 
lution justified everything. Though he refers constantly 
to the injustice of withholding Formosa from the Peiping 
regime, Mr. del Vayo has not once considered the Amer- 
ican side of the case, which, in the context of two powers 
jockeying for position under the threat of war, has cer- 
tainly a great deal more moral warrant than the invasion 
of South Korea by the North Koreans, for which he has 
not yet had any words of condemnation. He seldom 
allows that our government has its justified fears and 
suspicions of Russia, though he is ever ready to point out 
how much reason we give the latter for being suspicious 
of us—with the insinuation, repeated time and again, that 
the allaying of that suspicion is the chief task of world 
diplomacy. 

In the same column he complains that Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb’s speech in the United Nations pledging Britain’s 
support of American policy in Asia “compounded the 
confusion by appearing to deny the differences of opinion 
among the United States, Britain, and France upon which 
the hope of compromise had been built.” The “compro- 
mise” would have been largely in the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ favor, and Sir Gladwyn’s speeck was an attempt 
to heal the possible split in the common front of the 
Western states upon which the U.S.S.R. at present places 


its main hope of having its own way cheaply. The “con- 
fusion,” that is, was Soviet Russia’s, not the UN’s. 

Some time ago, in another column, Mr. del Vayo re- 
ferred to the Socialist “feud” against the U.S.S.R. In 
view of how the Communist parties abroad behave, and 
have behaved, toward the Socialists, and of what the 
Soviet government did to Polish Socialists Erlich and 
Alter, and in view moreover of what is now happening to 
Socialists in Eastern Europe, this is like talking of the 
Jewish feud against Hitler. 

I could multiply such instances of special and specious 
pleading on behalf of the U.S.S.R. by the Nation’s foreign 
editor, but I would have to go far beyond the limits of a 
letter. I do not want to be misunderstood, however; I am 
not concerned here to discuss where the right lies in the 
differences between East and West. I abhor the Stalin 
regime and cannot see why one is obligated to consider 
both sides of the question any more in its case than in 
Hitler’s, but still. I do not protest here and now against 
the fact that it is Soviet Russia’s cause in particular that 
Mr. del Vayo upholds. I protest simply against the fact 
that the Nation permits its columns to be used for the 
consistent expression of any point of view indistinguish- 
able from that of a given state power. The Nation has 
the right to side with the Stalin regime when it holds it- 
self compelled to by principle (though it does it so often 
that that constitutes another, if lesser, scandal), but not 
to put its pages at the regular disposal of one whose 
words consistently echo the interests of that regime; nor 
has it the right to make that person its foreign editor. 


/signed/ CLEMENT GREENBERG 








DEL VAYO ON CHINA AND RUSSIA 


From his column in the Nation, March 3, 1951 


“To imagine that this immense country, freed of the 
overlordship of the West, full of confidence in its new- 
found strength, hardened by thirty years of continuous 
warfare, with the vigor and élan of a revolutionary re- 
gime recently come to power, could ever be reconquered 
for the colonial interests with the aid of Chiang Kai- 
shek . . . seems to the average European the height of 
madness. The progress of socialism in China is accepted, 
and no chance of stopping it is seen. The position of 
Mao Tse-tung is considered impregnable. . . . China, 
having become a great power, is not subject to the con- 
trol of any other nation but is master of its own destiny.” 

Contending that 1929 marks the turning point in 
Asian-European relations, Del Vayo continues: 

“What happened in 1929 that had such an impact 
on Asia? In this year the Soviet Union launched its first 
Five-Year Plan. . . . In all parts of the world peoples 
which had depended for their subsistence on the crumbs 
from the table of the great powers that exploited them 
were aroused by Russia’s example. They saw what a 
backward country could accomplish. . . . They saw that 
by making superhuman efforts such a country could get 
along without foreign aid.” 


DEL VAYO ON THE BIG FOUR 


From his column in the Nation, March 10, 1951 


* . . On this side of the Atlantic . . . the interview 
[of Stalin in Pravda] was dismissed as ‘pure propa- 
ganda’... . No other reaction could have been expected. 
For years the American people have been told by their 
government and by their Russian experts, first, that it 
was impossible to talk with the Russians; second, that 
even if negotiations were undertaken no agreement 
could be reached; third, that no agreement would be 
worth anything, since the Russians would not respect it. 

“Ever since Acting Foreign Minister Gromyko handed 
his first request for a conference to the ambassadors of 
the United States, Great Britain, and France, the Rus- 
sians have been accused of trying to sow disunity in the 
Western coalition—which would hardly be surprising in- 
asmuch as the coalition is directed against Russia. .. . 

“. .. If Mr. Acheson tries to put Russia in the wrong 
by denouncing its violation of international agreements, 
Mr. Vishinsky will not lack the means to counter-attack. 

“. . . Russia can and should be intransigent on the 
question of German rearmament, but on other points it 
ean and should yield, since the price of a limited agree- 
ment, which is all that can be expected . . . can never be 
too high.” 
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ee PRESENT WORLD STRUGGLE is 
not between Russia and the 
U.S.A. Nor is it between East and 
West. It is not even between countries 
which are Communist and _ those 
which are democratic. It is between 
Communism and democracy. And 
these ways of life are not divided 
along any national or geographical 
lines. There are Communists in 
America and there are democrats in 
Russia. To some extent—and in 
every country—this conflict is a civil 
war. 

The circle of Bolshevik life inter- 
sects that of American life. There are 
people walking about our streets who 
are acting parts in both. So cleverly 
are they disguised, so well are they 
coached for their parts, that simple, 
decent folk going about their affairs 
seldom identify them. In spotting 
these people, hindering them, trap- 
ping them, stopping them, the ex- 
Communists have played a crucial 
part. 

Since this battle against the un- 
derground must be fought in courts 
and by means of laws, its course and 
outcome actually depend upon public 
opinion. And in relation to the part 
played by ex-Communists, American 
opinion has been ill-informed, waver- 
ing and divided. Arthur Garfield 
Hays said over the radio: “If there 
is anything worse than a Communist, 
it is an ex-Communist.” Such an at- 
titude shows how effective Commu- 
nist propaganda is. No matter how 
honestly a man may turn from Mos- 
cow, no matter how earnestly he may 
try to set his countrymen right, some 
of the mud thrown at him by East 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Ex-Communists 
Deserve a Break 


Thirteenth Street will stick. Honest, 
patriotic, decent people will believe 
that there is something wrong with 
him. Louis Budenz is the perfect ex- 
ample. 

Of all the men in the world outside 
the Communist movement, the one 
who probably knows Communists 
best is Ernst Reuter, the Mayor of 
West Berlin who has been visiting 
among us. He was one of them. He 
knew their top men—all the way up 
to Stalin. In last week’s NEw LEADER, 
Norbert Muhlen quoted him as say- 
ing: “Perhaps only men who have 
succumbed to the temptation of the 
Eastern will-o’-the-wisp can prove, 
with verse and chapter, the magni- 
tude of the threat which Commu- 
nism is to the world.” 

All of which brings me to a book, 
This Deception, published by Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, which will appear 
in the bookshops simultaneously with 
this column. It is by Hede Massing, 
a woman who has spent a good part 
of her life as a Communist and who 
now does her best to come clean 
about the whole business. Her tale 
has romance, drama, charm. But I 
am concerned with none of these. I 
am anxious for the American people 
to learn what Hede Massing has to 
tell. And I would like, also, to say a 
word or two which may lead people 
to give the ex-Communists a fair 
break. 

Let me briefly describe two 
scenes. In 1935, Hede Massing’s as- 
signment was to bring Noel Field in- 
to the Moscow apparatus. Field was 
an official of our State Department. 
He was a brilliant man. All his 


friends foresaw a great future for 
him. As was to be expected, he strug- 
gled against being taken over. He 
fought for his loyalty. But Commu- 
nism was made to seem identical 
with anti-Fascism. Gradually, the 
brilliant young bureaucrat was edged 
along like a steer on the way to the 
slaughter-house. At last, he was ready 
to take the decisive step, and he pre- 
pared to announce his decision in 
dramatic fashion: 


“He hinted that he had a ‘rare’ 
present for me. After we had had 
dinner at his house one night, he 
drove us all to the Lincoln Mem- 
orial. Herta [Mrs. Field] and I 
walked slowly up the steps and 
wondered what would happen next. 
We looked at the Memorial, at the 
view, and then began to walk down 
the steps toward the car. As we 
swung around we heard Noel’s 
voice singing. Standing tall and 
straight on the top of the Memor- 
ial steps, he was singing the /n- 
ternationale, the Communist hymn, 
at the top of his voice—in Rus- 
sian! That was my ‘present.’ ” 

This was a symbol. This keen, well- 
educated, ambitious young American, 
who was drawing his salary from our 
State Department, was proclaiming, 
before the shrine of Abraham Lin- 
coln, his loyalty to the Kremlin. 

About the same time, Mrs. Mass- 
ing discovered that her prey was 
threatened. Another branch of the 
Moscow apparat was after him. She 
was really alarmed. And when the 
man turned up, she realized that she 
really had a formidable rival. The 
other bidder for Noel Field’s serv- 
ices was none other than Alger Hiss. 
Hiss was not merely in the service of 
Moscow. He was one of the organ- 
izers, one of the commanders, of the 
Communist underground. And he, 
too, drew his salary from the U. S. 
Treasury, went about the country lec- 
turing and sat at President Roose- 
velt’s right hand. 

Hede Massing. and Alger Hiss met 
as friends. Their mutual feeling was 
expressed in the sentence: “Well, 
whoever is going to win, we are 
working for the same boss.” But this 
conflict of underlings was not allowed 
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to get out of hand. There was always 
the top man, a man straight from 
Moscow, who gave orders from which 
there was no appeal. In a short time, 
Hiss simply gave way. Noel Field 
belonged to Hede Massing and turned 
over his data to her. 

This book pictures a fantastically 
strange world which fills a sort of 
fourth dimension within the familiar 
confines of American life. It is im- 
portant for us to discover who the 
inhabitants of this world are, whence 
they come, how they act, and—espec 
ially—how they can be persuaded to 
leave it and be re-naturalized as 
above-board American citizens. 

One distinction among the people 
of the apparat must be emphasized. 
There are, at the top, the Russian 
professionals and, beneath them, the 
Americans, Germans, British, French- 
men and the rest who carry out or- 
ders. The Russian top men, like the 
Mr. Golos or Mr. Peters who played 
such a part in the story of William 
Remington’s unfortunate adventure, 
are universally unpopular among the 
underlings. Mrs. Massing describes a 
number of them in detail. Of Valen- 
tin Markin she remarks: 

“He was the personification of a 
Russian careerist. I met many 
later, but none of them was as per- 
fectly designed as was Markin. It 
was a fascinating combination, 
one of extreme sentimentality 
when drunk and relaxed, and ex- 
treme cruelty when sober and on 
the job. His moral and ethical 
standards were typical of the 
young Soviet man. It is not the 
human being who counts, but the 
idea! He was disliked and feared 


by all his co-workers.” 

These men generally looked down 
on older Russians and on all the rep- 
resentatives of other nations. All 
these others occasionally exhibited 
human qualities. And to the Bolshe- 
vik, humanity is to be equated with 
bourgeois weakness. 

The others, Americans, British, 
Germans—whatever they are—are of 
a different breed. Mrs. Massing gives 
a lively picture of the habits and im- 
pulses which draw these young people 
into the Moscow orbit and hold 


them there. She herself was swept 
into it in her teens by her romance 
with Gerhart Eisler. In Berlin, she 
was soon sitting in with the highest- 
placed Communists. It is important 
for non-Communists to try to un- 
derstand the attractiveness of the 
Russian Revolution for such young 
people. They saw a new heaven and a 
new earth opening before them: 


“Each one of us was important 
in this new world, each one of us 
would have a great and all-essen- 
tial task to perform. No matter 
what our role, however small, we 
dramatized it. . . . Not that we 
spoke in such terms; it would have 
been considered banal or roman- 
tic—and who would have chanced 
that! Nevertheless, it was the deep 
feeling which each of us had. This 
lifted us above ordinary life, made 
us proud and different and cour- 
ageous. It made us seem to our- 
selves better than the man or 
woman who did not belong to this 
great movement.” 


This feeling of exaltation draws 
fine young people into the Commu- 
nist movement. Mrs. Massing does 
not pretend that it is this feeling 
alone which keeps them there. She 
herself had a sense of religious de- 
votion when she first passed the 
border into Russia, stood on the 
sacred soil and beheld the glorious 
hammer-and-sickle symbol on the 
shoulder of a Red Army soldier. But 
what she saw in Russia rapidly and 
rudely repelled her. She left the “So- 
cialist Fatherland” determined to 


fight her way free. But it took a long 
time. Once Walter, her Russian top 
boss, said to her plainly: “Don’t you 
know that nobody leaves the appar- 
atus?” That question suggests what 
happened to a number of uneasy 
Communists or ex-Communists or 
anti-Communists who have disap- 
peared in New York. 

The practical point about all this 
is that the rest of us make it as 
hard as possible for Communists to 
break with the Party and resume 
their places as decent citizens. We 
make it hard for them to get jobs. 
Mrs. Massing’s case is typical. When 
it was announced in the papers that 
she would testify in the Hiss case, 
an employer who had promised her 
a social service job called up to re- 
tract his promise. Performance of a 
patriotic service did not win credit 
in this man’s eyes. 

The more vital point is whether 
we shall be able to make good use 
of Mrs. Massing’s picture of life in 
that other dimension. It is a matter 
of the greatest practical importance. 
Alger Hiss and William Remington 
have been taken care of. But there are 
other talented and highly-placed men 
in Washington who have been ap- 
proached today or will be tomor- 
row. If our imaginations are spurred 
by Mrs. Massing’s story, we shall be 
ready to take care of them. We must 
be alive to the fact that this is “a 
continued story.” The next chapter is 
waiting for tomorrow’s papers. 





THE ACTORS KNOW BETTER 


(From a review in Pravda, January 7, of an anti-American play) 


“The American invaders are depicted in the play with angry and acute 
hatred: Here is Senator Brown, one of the Wall Street bosses, a professional 


provocateur and a worthy successor to the fascists . . . the self-confident, 


mankind-hating general John Arthur. . 


. . Simon, the UP correspondent and 


a representative of the venal American press. .. . 

“What the American imperialists are doing is not comedy or farce. . . . To 
portray them on the stage as farcical characters means to reduce the authen- 
ticity of their stage presentation. Certain actors overact and play their roles 


too flashily. 


. - . The characters of the American imperialists are given not in 
their real essence but in a comic vein.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE UNITED States in 1941 was 
p feeds moving toward war with 
Germany and Japan. During that 
fateful year, debate raged between in- 
terventionists who wanted to push the 
Roosevelt Administration into faster 
and stronger action, and isolationists 
who wanted to reverse or slow down 
the course which was clearly marked 
after passage of Lend-Lease. 

The United States, together with 
a number of other members of the 
United Nations, is now engaged in 
open war with the junior member of 
the Moscow-Peking Axis. Relations 
with the senior partner are as 
strained as relations with Berlin and 
Tokyo were in the spring of 1941. 
And, again, what has been called a 
great debate is proceeding on objec- 
tives and methods in foreign policy. 

But it would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to assume that 195] is just an 
historical repetition of 194] or that 
attitudes which were reasonable and 
correct in 194] are so now, or vice 
versa. The world situation has funda- 
mentally changed. Two developments 
have cut the ground from beneath the 
possibility of an isolationist Amer- 
ican policy: the disappearance of any 
semblance of balance of power in 
Europe and Asia; and the tremend- 
ous increase in the range of aircraft 
and the multiplication of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Fifty—or even twenty—years ago, 
it could be plausibly argued that, if 
the United States would only mind its 
own business and maintain a power- 
ful navy, it could feel insured against 
successful invasion. No doubt it 
would be difficult even today to land 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


1941-1951: Parallels 
And Differences 


a hostile expeditionary force on 
American shores. But the chances of 
an atomic Pearl Harbor are too real 
and grim to permit the vain illusion 
that we shall all live happily ever 
afterward if we are only inoffensive 
and passive. 

The character of the 1950-51 de- 
bate is different from that of 1940-41. 
Men who are often thought of as iso- 
lationists are willing to go farther 
than many interventionists of ten 
years ago. The argument is not about 
resistance to Soviet aggression in 
Europe; both Hoover and Taft have 
recognized America’s obligation to go 
to war if such aggression takes place. 
The debate is rather on how to re- 
sist effectively. 

How many divisions shall we risk 
in Europe as a deterrent to Soviet 
attack? Should we think in terms of 
almost exclusive reliance on air and 
sea power, or must we envisage sub- 
stantial ground forces, if only to give 
air and sea power a chance to be 
effective? 

In their extreme forms, both isola- 
tionism and interventionism contain 
dangerous fallacies. The isolationist 
is living in an escapist dream-world 
when he imagines America withdraw- 
ing from Europe, withdrawing from 
Asia and then leading a normal, 
peaceful life. 

Not only isolationists and pacifists, 
but the overwhelming majority of 
humane, decent Americans, hate the 
atmosphere of a prewar or semi-war 
situation: the broken families, the 
interrupted studies, the heartbreak 
in every casualty list from Korea, the 
spectacle of wages and prices chasing 


each other. But what is the alterna- 
tive? 

Can any reasonable person believe 
that there would be less suffering and 
sacrifice and regimentation of all 
kinds if we were facing a vast mili- 
tarized slave empire across both the 
Pacific and the Atlantic? How much 
peace or security would we know if 
Soviet submarines were being fitted 
out in every European Atlantic port 
and air bases for atomic warfare 
built in Norway, France and north- 
eastern Siberia? 

There is a contrary fallacy in ex- 
treme interventionism. This is the 
tendency to underestimate the limita- 
tions of our manpower and resources, 
to assume that America can and 
should act as a global fireman, put- 
ting out blazes all over the world by 
its own unaided—or largely unaided 
—efforts. The risk in this is that too 
much American strength would be 
frittered away on relatively unim- 
portant enterprises, leaving us fatally 
weak for the possible “last decisive 
struggle.” 

Is it possible to frame an Amer- 
ican foreign policy that will take ade- 
quate account of both the sound 
interventionist instinct: that life in an 
isolated United States in a world 
which had been surrendered to Com- 
munism would be appallingly bleak 
and hazardous; and the sound isola- 
tionist instinct: that this country is 
not an Atlas, capable of carrying the 
whole non-Communist world on its 
shoulders? 

Much of the answer lies in build- 
ing up elements of regional military 
strength which will make it possible 
to leave more and more of the respon- 
sibility for defending Europe to 
Europeans, and more of the respon- 
sibility for defending Asia to Asians. 
We shall have to walk a delicate dip- 
lomatic tightrope, avoiding the two 
extremes of pulling the rug from un- 
der actual and potential allies and 
giving them the impression that we 
are pushing them into war. The task 
is not easy. But it must be tried. 
Nothing less than America’s survival 
as a free nation is at stake. 
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Carr’s Bolshevik History 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. 


By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Macmillan. 430 pp. $5.00. 


E. H. Carr, the noted British 
scholar, has a great admiration for 
Lenin and for authoritarian govern- 
ment. Or, as the Daily Worker writes, 
“It is not every day these days that 
one finds a work which utters even 
the minimum truths about the Soviet 
Union.” 

Professor Carr knows the Russian 
language, history and culture quite 
well; he is the author of The Ro- 
mantic Exiles and a biography of 
Bakunin. But in 1945, he maintained 
that “contemporary Russia is on the 
way to achieve social democracy 
through dictatorship.” And in his 
present work, the first of a three-vol- 
ume “history of Soviet Russia,” he 
tells us that “Mr. Isaac Deutscher 
has read the whole MS, and given 
me the benefit of his mature know- 
ledge and advice on innumerable 
points of fact and interpretation,” 
and that “Mr. A. Rothstein read sev- 
eral chapters and made valuable com- 
ments and criticism.” Deutscher’s 
strong Leninist bias is familiar to 
New LEADER readers (see my review 
of his Stalin book, THe New LeEap- 
ER, September 24, 1949). Andrew 
Rothstein is a leading contributor to 
British Communist periodicals. 

Although several non-Soviet and 
even anti-Bolshevik books are includ- 
ed among the many sources to which 
Professor Carr refers, his volume is 
based almost exclusively on Soviet 
Communist materials. A history of 
Germany from 1918 to 1945 which 
accepted Nazi historians as adequate 
witnesses for the record of the 
Weimar Republic would obviously be 
considered highly prejudiced. A his- 


Reviewed by David Shub 


Author of “Lenin: A Biography” and 
frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


tory of the Bolshevik Revolution 
which ignores the enormous body of 
non-Communist documentary mater- 
ial is equally distorted. And that is 
what Professor Carr has produced: 
any historic event that does not fit 
into the Communist version, official 
or splinter, is either omitted or so 
twisted that it assumes an entirely 
different meaning. The result is that 
this book is not an objective “history 
of Soviet Russia,” but a highly sub- 
jective history of the Bolshevik party. 

Were one to take Professor Carr 
literally, the story of the Russian 
revolutionary movement and, indeed, 
the entire modern political history 
of Russia, reduces itself to the fight 
between Lenin, “the greatest revolu- 
tionist of all time,” and the Men- 
sheviks, who were “doomed to ster- 
ility and frustration” because they 
did not believe that “Russia is ripe 
for a proletarian revolution.” One 
would never know from this work the 
role played by other revolutionary 
forces in the struggle against Tsarist 
autocracy—notably the role of the 
Socialist Revolutionary party, which 
won a clear majority at the election 
to the All-Russian Constituent As- 
sembly in 1917. Nor would one know 
that, since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, a powerful liberal move- 
ment was instrumental in educating 
the Russian masses and in creating 
all sorts of educational and social 
organizations. 

Professor Carr does not mention 
that the revolutionary General Strike 
of 1905, which eventually forced Tsar 
Nicholas II to grant a constitution, 
was called by the “Union of Unions,” 


the central organization of the var- 
ious unions of professionals and rail- 
road workers, which was led by lib- 
erals and Narodniks. And when in 
the first days of the strike, the So- 
cialist parties created the first Soviet 
of Workers’ Deputies in St. Peters- 
burg, the Bolsheviks played a minor 
part in it. 

The four Dumas (Russian parlia- 
ment with limited rights) between 
1906 and 1917 saw liberals and so- 
cialists waging a relentless fight 
against the autocracy. Professor Carr 
hardly mentions them. Considering 
that their proceedings were reported 
in all the newspapers of Russia, the 
Dumas, in the eleven years of their 
existence, undoubtedly contributed 
more to the political education of 
the Russian people than all the un- 
derground revolutionary organiza- 
tions combined. Professor Carr also 
ignores the great influence of the 
press, the innumerable dailies, week- 
lies and monthlies all over Russia; 
the overwhelming majority of them 
between 1905 and 1917 were liberal 
and non-Bolshevik radical. 

Nor does he tell how the Duma 
helped transform the uprising of the 
Petrograd workers, students and 
soldiers in March 1917 into a nation- 
al revolution that overthrew the mon- 
archy. Treatment of the democratic 
March revolution is extremely sparse. 
Little is said about the positive ac- 
complishments of the Provisional 
Government, whose members were 
chosen by the Duma with the appro- 
val of the Petrograd Soviet. 

Professor Carr generally refers to 
the Provisional Government as “the 
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STALIN, RYKOV, ZINOVIEV, BUKHARIN: ‘WHOM DID WE OVERTHROW?’ 


bourgeois” government, even as he 
calls democracy “bourgeois democ- 
racy.” The fact is that even the first 
Provisional Government of Lvov- 
Miliukov-Guchkov included the So- 
cialist Kerensky, who was vice-presi- 
dent of the Soviet. And—more im- 
portant—its program and _ policies 
were worked out by a joint committee 
of representatives of the Duma and 
the Soviet. The three Provisional 
Governments after May 1917 were 
all dominated by socialists. Stalin 
himself conceded as much in 1927, 
when he told an American labor dele- 
gation: 

“Whom did the proletariat actually 
overthrow in October 1917? History 
tells us, the facts tell us that in 
October 1917 the proletariat over- 
threw the Mensheviks and the Social- 
ist Revolutionaries. Because it was 
precisely the Mensheviks and the So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, Kerensky and 
Chernov, Gotz and Lieber, Dan and 
Tseretelli, Abramovich and Avksen- 
tiev, who were then in power.” (Stal- 
in, Collected Works [Russian], Vol- 
ume 10, page 112, Moscow, 1949). 

When Professor Carr tells us that 
the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets approved the Bolshevik seiz- 
ure of power, he fails to disclose that 
many of the non-Bolshevik delegates 
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boycotted the Congress and that most 
of the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks who attended its opening 
later withdrew in protest. 

We are also told that the Left So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, who had 
seceded from the Socialist Revolu- 
tionary party and joined the Bol- 
shevik government, “secured a major- 
ity” in the All-Russian Congress of 
Peasants’ Deputies in November 1917, 
and that “the Left SR’s represented 
the larger section of the Party.” Both 
assertions are false. The Left SR’s 
were in a hopeless minority at the 
All-Russian Congress of Peasants’ 
Deputies, which elected Victor Cher- 
nov, the Socialist Revolutionary, as 
honorary chairman, and Nicholas 
Avksentiev, another of the same 
party’s leaders, as chairman. On 
Lenin’s advice, the Left SR’s left the 
“counter-revolutionary” Congress, as- 
sembled in another hall and pro- 
claimed themselves “the true repre- 
sentatives of the peasants,” while the 
Bolshevik Red Guards dispersed the 
legitimate Congress and arrested 
Avksentiev and other leaders. 

The Left SR’s themselves never 
claimed to be “the larger section of 
the party.” When the Bolsheviks dis- 
solved the democratically elected 
Petrograd City Council (in which the 


socialists and liberals had a major- 
ity) and ordered new elections, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks boycotted; the Left SR’s par- 
ticipated and received a tiny vote. 

As for the Constituent Assembly, 
Professor Car finds that “The result 
of the elections made it certain that 
. . . [it] would serve as a rallying- 
point for opposition to the Soviet 
regime from both wings—from the 
surviving bourgeois supporters of the 
Provisional Government and from 
the dissident socialists.” Again the 
suporters of the Provisional Govern- 
ment are represented as “bourgeois” 
and the socialists who had a clear 
popular majority as “dissident.” 

Mr. Carr also gives a misleading 
account of the historic meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly on January 18, 
1918. He quotes only a few phrases 
from the addresses of the leaders of 
the democratic majority, and the 
reader has no idea of what they 
actually said or what the Assembly 
decided. 


FORGETS RED GUNS 


Professor Carr concludes his ac- 
count: “Then shortly after 5 A. M. 
it adjourned for twelve hours. It 
never met again.” The reader would 
never suspect that the Constituent 
Assembly met in a hall filled by 
Uritsky, chief of the Petrograd Cheka, 
with Lettish sharpshooters and Red 
Guards, who brandished rifles at the 
speakers and threatened to kill them. 
The next morning, the hall was 
barred by machine-guns and field 
artillery. Professor Carr justifies both 
the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly and the outlawing of the 
Constitutional Democratic party lead- 
ers as “enemies of the people.” 

His book also neglects to mention 
that the Cheka was established by the 
Bolsheviks as early as December 
1917; there is no appraisal of the 
role which mass terror played in 
keeping the Bolsheviks in power. 
Professor Carr would have the read- 
er believe that “no regular executions 
either by summary judgment or by 
normal judicial process appear to 
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have taken place in the first three 
months of the regime. . . . The revo- 
lutionary tradition of opposition to 
the death sentence weakened and col- 
lapsed only after the outbreak of the 
civil war and open _ insurrection 
against the Soviet regime.” 

In reality, terror against all anti- 
Communists, including _ socialists, 
started virtually the day after the 
Bolsheviks seized power. According 
to the old Bolshevik Adoratsky, sub- 
sequent head of the Marx-Engels-Len- 
in Institute in Moscow, Lenin ex- 
pounded the theory of the inevitable 
need of terror as a means of main- 
taining the dictatorship as early as 
1908 (not in 1918, as Professor Carr 
writes). And Trotsky, in his book on 
Lenin published in Moscow in 1924, 
tells us that during the first days of 
the Bolshevik revolution, Lenin “at 
every opportunity kept hammering 
into our heads that terror was un- 
avoidable.” 

“In one of our appeals,” Trot- 
sky writes, “it was stated that any- 
one who gave aid and comfort to 
the enemy would be killed on the 
spot. The Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries protested against this threat. 
‘On the contrary,’ Lenin exclaimed, 
‘that is just where the true revolu- 
tionary pathos comes in. Do yeu 
really think that we shall be vic- 
torious without using the most 
cruel terror?’ ” 


And the Bolsheviks began using 
terror well before the assassination of 
Cheka chief Uritsky and the attempt 
on Lenin’s life. What is more, the 
first concerted action of the Cheka 
was not taken in April 1918 against 
the anarchists (whose political creed, 
Professor Carr tells us, “was little 
-more than a cover for hooliganism”) . 
It was directed earlier against liber- 
als, democrats and socialists. 

“No reliable estimates can be 
formed of the total of those who suf- 
fered in the ‘red terror’ of autumn 
of 1918,” Professor Carr assures us. 
“The largest number of executions 
recorded at any time and place were 
the 512 counter-revolutionaries and 
white guards shot in Petrograd im- 
mediately on the announcement of 
the terror. Those shot in Moscow in- 
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cluded Tsarist ministers and a whole 
list of high personages. Of numerous 
reports from the provinces, the most 
revealing came from Kazan.” In 
Kazan, we are told, “only seven or 
eight people have been shot by the 
tribunal.” As no further facts about 
the terror are cited by Professor Carr, 
the impression is that the total of 
those executed by the Cheka must 
have been no more than a few thou- 
sand (512 in Petrograd and eight in 
Kazan, the “Tsarist ministers and 
high personages” in Moscow, and 
possibly several thousand in the prov- 
inces). Actually, the Cheka killed, be- 
tween 1917 and 1923, hundreds of 
thousands of people of all classes, 
political affiliations and religious be- 
liefs. There are many volumes con- 
taining a mass of authoritative mater- 
ial on the subject of which Professor 
Carr is undoubtedly aware, but pre- 
fers to ignore. 


(To mention but a few of the 
better known Russian sources on 
the subject: The Red Terror, by S. 
P. Melgunov; The Kremlin Behind 
the Bars, published by the Left 
SRs, The Cheka, a collection of 
documents published by the So- 
cialist Revolutionary Party, and 
that party’s memorandum to the 
conference of the Three (Socialist 
and Communist) Internationals. 
all 1922; the 17-volume Archives 
of the Russian Revolution, pub- 
lished by I. Hessen; Two Years of 
Struggle On the Internal Front, by 
M. Y. Latsis, Moscow, 1920.) 


KRONSTADT MINIMIZED 


The Kronstadt Rebellion of March 
1921 is only perfunctorily mentioned 
by Professor Carr. Early in 1921, he 
says, “discontent with the regime be- 
came, for the first time outside poli- 
tical circles, widespread and vocal, 
extending both to peasants and to 
factory workers. The Kronstadt 
mutiny of the beginning of March 
1921 was its expression and symbol.” 
The many peasants’ and workers’ re- 
volts in various parts of Russia dur- 
ing the years 1918-1920 are not part 
of Carr’s record of Soviet history. 
Nor does he say who the Kronstadt 
rebels were, what were their de- 


mands, and how the uprising was 
suppressed. Instead he gives the read. 
er the impression that the uprising 
was inspired by Britain and France. 

In describing the famous trial of 
members of the Central Committee 
of the Socialist Revolutionary party 
in 1922, Professor Carr repeats 
familiar Bolshevik claims. “The case 
against the SR’s,” he assures us, “was 
formidable.” Among their crimes he 
cites the assassination of Count Mir. 
bach, the German Ambassador to 
Moscow, although a few pages earlier 
he correctly relates that Mirbach was 
killed by two members of the Left 
SR’s, who were allied with the Bol- 
sheviks. He admits that all the twelve 
SR leaders were sentenced to death, 
but adds that the sentence was sus- 
pended, and leaves it at that. The 
truth is that the Bolsheviks publicly 
announced that they were holding the 
condemned men as permanent host- 
ages, to be shot in the event of any 
overt act against the Soviet rulers. 
The SR leaders remained in prison 
and Siberian exile until they were 
executed by Stalin. 


CONFUSION—TWO WAYS 


The last third of this volume, 175 
pages in all, is devoted to an outline 
of the formation of the Soviet Union 
as a multi-national state. It is a com- 
pendium of obscure Bolshevik de- 
crees, replete with quotations and 
footnotes from all sorts of news- 
papers and magazines, which are 
often contradictory. This part of Pro- 
fessor Carr’s book is so confusing that 
only a high Soviet bureaucrat of the 
1920s could properly understand it. 

That Professor Carr’s book as a 
whole has been taken seriously as 
disinterested scholarship by reputable 
publications is striking evidence of 
the confusion which still prevails in 
this country and Great Britain on the 
vital subject of Russia. And the dis- 
torted ideas about the origins and na- 
ture of the Soviet state produced by 
precisely such literature of disenlight- 
enment have been. and still are, 
largely responsible for the major 
policy blunders of the West. 
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Biology and Social Change 


The Human Species. 
By Anthony Barnett. 
Norton. 280 pp. $3.75. 


“ANTI-SEMITISM,” says the author 
of this book in the course of a dis- 
cussion of race theory, “is so pro- 
foundly irrational that it can hardly 
be made the subject of a straight- 
forward, biological discussion; or at 
least, if it were, the argument would 
have no effect on anti-Semites, and 
would be superfluous for anyone 
else.” Fortunately, Mr. Barnett has 
not acted on this cynicism. For if he 
had done so consistently, he would 
not only have omitted his extremely 
competent exposition of the facts with 
regard to human ethnic differences; 
he would have left this book unwrit- 
ten. “Why write books?” he might 
have argued. “Ignorant and preju- 
diced people won’t read them, and 
others don’t need to!” 

The truth is, of course, that the 
community isn’t neatly divisible into 
separate flocks, one ignorant and 
prejudiced, and the other enlightened 
and intelligent. Most of us are in a 
state of more-or-less. Like Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes at the age of 92, we still 
hope to improve our minds; and 
most of us are somewhat younger 
than that. From generation to gen- 
eration, knowledge slowly grows, and 
slowly the world changes. 

Moreover, the knowledge Anthony 
Barnett has to impart is a significant 
fraction of that gradually increasing 
sum. It is a mistake, I think, to sup- 
pose that ignorance is a sufficient 
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cause of superstition and prejudice. 
The animals are just as ignorant as 
we; but they don’t seek to impose 
upon each other in any such organ- 
ized and systematic fashion as we do. 
Lack of knowledge does, however, 
leave people defenseless against the 
forces—whatever they are—that set 
tribe against tribe and class against 
class. Throughout the ages, men have 
in imagination endowed themselves 
and their leaders with mystically be- 
nign potencies, and their enemies and 
supposed inferiors with equally mys- 
terious perversities and malignancies, 
in a fashion that now, in the light of 
our present knowledge of the human 
species, seems utterly preposterous. It 
is too much to hope that knowledge 
of biology alone will make man free; 
but it should save us from some of 
the worse follies of the past. 

About the author of this book I 
know only what the publisher chooses 
to tell us. He is, it seems, “an Oxford 
scientist, now head of a British gov- 
ernment research unit.” I can testify 
that he writes with the clarity and 
directness which we have learned to 
expect of the best of British scientists. 
He knows how to be simple without 
being simple-minded, how to make a 
factual discourse lively without being 
silly. 

From the point of view of public 
enlightenment, the basic facts with 
regard to the human species are those 
of heredity. These Mr. Barnett lays 
down in three short chapters, togeth- 
er with an outline of the process of 
sexual reproduction by which genes 
are transmitted. His second part is 
entitled “Human Diversity,” and 
deals with evolution and ethnic diver- 
sity, such as it is, closing with a dis- 
cussion of sex differences and in- 
equality in general, with regard to 


“ 
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which his conclusion is . that 
there is no sound evidence for aver- 
age genetical differences between 
groups.” The third and longest part 
deals with the major biological prob- 
lems—of plundered soil, malnutrition, 
pestilence in various forms, and the 
rising and ebbing tides of population. 
Although The Human Species is an 
exposition of the facts of human 
biology as they are known today, its 
author is well aware of the social 
orientation of his scientific effort. 
Thus he says in his last chapter: 


“Science itself has indeed been 
defined as organized common 
sense. But getting general agree- 
ment on new attitudes is not 
simply a matter of the steady 
spread of knowledge. . . . It is not 
only ignorance nor even conserva- 
tism that has to be overcome: 
there is also active opposition. . 
Lies about race differences are 
promulgated by those who wish to 
use subject groups as a source of 
cheap labor, or for a background 
for wars of conquest. Class differ- 
ences are said to be inherited and 
fixed, by those who profit from the 
existence of a privileged class with 
economic and political power over 
the rest. Food and patent medi- 
cine manufacturers advertise their 
products with misleading state- 
ments about their chemical com- 
position and lies about the work- 
ing of the body and the causes of 
disease. . . . The full application 
of the modern knowledge of 
human biology, as of science in 
general, is impossible while there 
remain poweriul groups with vest- 
ed interests in ignorance and un- 
scientific ideas. Throughout human 
history there are instances of dras- 
tic changes in social organization 
accompanying technical advances. 
. . . In the same way, today, the 
application of science for human 


good demands further social 
change.” 
It does indeed! 
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The Proconsul of Japan 


The Riddle of MacArthur. 
By John Gunther. 
Harpers. 240 pp. $3.00. 


TuHIs BOOK, which deals with Mac- 
Arthur largely in terms of his record 
in Japan and Korea, furnishes ac- 
curate information about MacArthur 
and SCAP (Supreme Command of 
Allied Powers in Japan) and valuable 
background material about Japan 
and Korea. It also contains a num- 
ber of other interesting facts about 
MacArthur’s past. The most startling 
of these is the fact that, during the 
General's campaign for the Republi- 
can primary Presidential nomination 
in Wisconsin, one of his most unre- 
lenting opponents was Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. McCarthy sent out 
thousands of letters to his constituents 
asserting that the General was no real 
Wisconsin native son, that after fifty 
years in the army he was ready for 
retirement, and that, having been out 
of the United States so long, he was 
unfit to be President. McCarthy also 
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dragged in details of MacArthur’s 
first marriage and divorce. 

Despite such tidbits, the main 
value of Gunther’s latest survey lies 
in his exposition of the MacArthur 
role in Japan. The most significant 
thing about SCAP rule is a paradox: 
Japan has been given a democratic 
structure by decree from above— 
MacArthur has imposed democracy 
on Japan as a dictator. His absolute 
power has enabled him to carry out 
far-reaching reforms which he is con- 
vinced (and Gunther agrees) will be 
permanent. “On the whole,” Gunther 
summarizes, “the SCAP record is 
good, not bad.” 

Certainly at this point the Jap- 
anese are loyal to the occupation. 
When the Korean war forced Mac- 
Arthur to strip his Japanese garri- 
sons, the number of Americans in 
Japan fell to about 5000 troops and 
2200 civilian administrators. These 
continued to govern peacefully a na- 
tion of 83 million people, who five 
years earlier had been fighting one 
of the most vicious wars in history. 

Perhaps certain members of the 
Republican party, who have hailed 
MacArthur in the belief that he rep- 
resents the absolute antithesis of the 
New Deal, will be dismayed at Gun- 


ther’s description of some of the 
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SCAP reforms. Others who do not 
object to his rigid control of the 
press in Japan may be shocked to 
learn that Compton Pakenham of 
Newsweek was charged with “being 
critical of the occupation,” at least 
partly because he wrote stories at- 
tacking SCAP’s purge of the big Jap- 
anese industrialists. As Gunther puts 
it, “a correspondent for a conserva- 
tive organ got into trouble for taking 
what might be called a rightist atti- 
tude.” 

MacArthur recognizes that SCAP 
cannot continue to govern Japan 
much longer without jeopardizing the 
reforms it effected. He is anxious to 
terminate his Japanese proconsulate 
before the continued occupation 
awakens Japanese nationalism against 
us. The American problem in Japan 
is to find a way to conclude a treaty 
which will permit us to restore self- 
government to the Japanese, keep 
them friendly to America, and keep 
them disarmed and at the same time 
protected against Communist aggres- 
sion. As Gunther points out, this is 
no easy problem. But the preliminary 
steps toward negotiating a peace 
treaty being taken by the Adminis- 
tration point the way to one solution. 

The “riddle of MacArthur” is a 
paradox which this book never re- 
solves. It does present the facts, and 
leaves the reader to decide for him- 
self. He may reach the reluctant con- 
clusion that, in this case, Senator Mc- 
Carthy seems to have been right. 





CORRECTION 


In the last issue, Ernest Nagel 
was erroneously listed as Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin. He is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Columbia University. 
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On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


IFE’S LUSTY BEGINNING and dull 

decline are contrasted in two 
plays that opened on successive nights 
last week. Unfortunately, the contrast 
goes further than that in these two 
character sketches: Lillian Hellman’s 
The Autumn Garden,* which brings 
together a dozen folk in a faded 
Southern summer boarding house, 
and F. Hugh Herbert’s The Moon Is 
Blue,; which concentrates on three 
people in a fancy apartment on 
East 49th Street, New York. Both 
plays are well acted, but Miss Hell- 
man’s is earnest and increasingly 
boring, while Mr. Herbert’s is light 
and continuously delightful. 

In the Tuckerman house not far 
from New Orleans, Miss Hellman col- 
lects an assorted group of maladjust- 
ed people, most of them over the 
threshold of middle age. Constance 
Tuckerman herself still cherishes her 
old love for Nicholas Denery, a con- 
ceited artist whose itch for wine and 
women keeps him from ever complet- 
ing a portrait and whose rich, neu- 
rotic wife continues to cling to him 
in spite of his constant lechery. 

Also on hand is a World War II 
general whose days now seem empty 
and who intends to divorce his aging, 
but still immature, wife. A mother 
and son at the boarding house are 
so closely tied to each other that 
there is little hope for the son’s mar- 
riage with Sophie, the young refugee, 
although Sophie is a shrewd crea- 


* The Autumn Garden, By Lillian Hellman. Di- 
rected by Harold Clurman, Presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden. At the Coronet Theater. 

+ The Moon Is Blue. By F, Hugh Herbert. Directed 





by Otto Preminger. Sets and lighting by Stewart 
Chaney. Presented by Aldrich and Myers with 
Julius Fleischmann, At Henry Miller's Theater. 
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By Joseph T.. Shipley 


Hellman Drags, 
Herbert Soars 


ture determined to climb life’s ladder. 
Add to these the two routine figures 
of the caustic old woman with com- 
mon sense and enough money to lend 
her words rudeness if not authority, 
and the kindly fellow who drinks 
the stage liquor and exudes the 
author’s philosophical clichés. The 
play overflows. 

Indeed, there is too much story in 
The Autumn Garden. Any of these 
couples could, through well-rounded 
character study, have been built in- 
to an effective drama; instead, the 
author has developed none of them 
enough to gain our interest, and has 
spun their stories together in an un- 
attractive hodge-podge. Each couple, 
however, must move separately to- 
ward its final compromise, forcing us 
to see through to the end a series of 
stories that failed to interest us when 
they started. Even performers like 
Ethel Griffies, Kent Smith, Florence 
Eldridge, Frederic March and Jane 
Wyatt can do no more than catch 
the surface of these figures. 

If what Miss Hellman shows is her 
refugee’s only view of America, we 
can hardly blame her for seeking any 
means, fair or foul, of getting back 
to Europe. The Autumn Garden suc- 
cumbed to an early frost. 


SEX IN THE SPRING 


Fresh and charmingly displayed 
in all its spring allure is the romp 
of sex in The Moon Is Blue. The play 
invites comparison with The Voice 
of the Turtle: the two are in the 
same mood, and both—except for the 
policeman father who in the present 


play enters, gives the young man a 
black eye, and drags away his daugh- 
ter—have only three characters. 

Mr. Herbert’s play, however, is 
lighter and more amusing than Mr. 
Van Druten’s. The story is simplicity 
itself. An architect picks up a young 
would-be actress on the Empire State 
Building observation tower. She goes 
home with him, spends an innocent 
evening—spiced with the sophisticat- 
ed conversation of the older man who 
barges in from upstairs, and punc- 
tuated by the punch in the eye from 
her irate father—and the next day, 
again on the Empire State tower, she 
accepts the architect’s proposal. 
Young love works fast. 


PREROGATIVES OF INNOCENCE 


Having only three characters to 
concern him, the author can do them 
justice—and he does. Patty O’Neill 
announces at once that she is a vir- 
gin, laying her cards on the table, as 
it were; and she goes to Don’s apart- 
ment only when he promises there 
will be “affection but no passion.” 
One prerogative of innocence, it 
soon becomes clear, is that it may ask 
the most direct questions, from 
which the initiate would shy. And 
when the completely uninhibited man 
from upstairs joins the cooing couple, 
the silken skirts of sex flutter teas- 
ingly all evening. 

The dialogue is deft, evoking al- 
most continuous laughter. Some of 
the lines go beyond the situations, 
acquiring wider import, as when the 
intruder tells Patty not to explain the 
kiss Don has caught her bestowing. 
Let him wonder, he says: “Suspicion 
is the world’s greatest aphrodisiac.” 

Most of the chuckling lines are 
entrusted to Donald Cook as the man 
from upstairs; his work is a triumph 
of high-comedy acting, neatly timed, 
superbly delivered. Barry Nelson has 
charm as the architect, though he is 
a mite too sullen in his suspicious 
moments. As the innocent but eager 
Patty, Barbara Bel Geddes adds com- 
petence to beauty, and provides a 
major third in the season’s most de- 
lightful lark of sex upon the stage. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Operation Pacific, with John 
Wayne, Patricia Neal and Ward 
Bond, the story of our submarine 
men in World War II, is at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Fox Theater. 
The associate feature is Sierra 
Passage, a Western with Wayne 
Morris and Lola Albright. 

The Capitol Theater is pre- 
senting Inside Straight, the story 
of a man whose life is dominated 
by an insatiable desire for 
money. The cast includes David 
Brian, Arlene Dahl, Barry Sulli- 
van, Mercedes McCambridge and 
Paula Raymond. The accompany- 
ing in-person show offers Sammy 
Kaye and his Orchestra, with 
Tony Alamo, Barbara Benson, 
Ernie “Cecil” Rudisill, Chubby 
Silvers, Lloyd Roberts, and the 
Kaydets, plus Kaye’s famous 
radio feature, “So You Want to 
Lead a Band.” 

The Groom Wore Spurs, Uni- 
versal-International’s new comedy 
with Ginger Rogers and Jack 
Carson, is at the Criterion 
Theater. 

The feature at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theater is Cry Dan- 
ger, a mystery drama with Dick 
Powell, Rhonda Fleming, Rich- 
ard Erdman, William Conrad 
and Regis Roomey. Powell plays 
a man pardoned after five years 
in prison for a crime he did not 
commit, and Miss Fleming is 
cast as a former sweetheart who 
tries to restrain him from seeking 
revenge. The associate feature is 
Three Husbands, a marital com- 
edy with Sheppard Strudwick, 
Howard da Silva, Robert Karnes 
and Eve Arden. 

20th Century-Fox’s Bird of 
Paradise, which was filmed on 
location in Hawaii, is at the 
Roxy Theater. The stars are 
Louis Jourdan, Debra Paget and 
Jeff Chandler. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Charges Case Against Remington 
Was Based on Hysteria, No Data 


William E. Bohn’s column on the trial of 
William W. Remington [THe New Leaner, 
February 5] was hardly fair. 

Remington freely admitted his mistaken 
youthful ideologies. He spoke fulsomely of his 
participation in many labor and so-called “so 
cial welfare” groups now recognized as organs 
of Stalinist planning. But if he was never an 
active Communist party member, paying his 
dues, with his name on party rosters, we can 
hardly blame him if he continues to deny that 
he was. 

Even in the light of Remington’s conviction, 
there are certain aspects of his trial that should 
cause those of us interested in the preserva- 
tion of civil rights some genuine alarm. We 
may loathe the type of crime of which Reming- 
ton was accused, but I wonder if it would be 
of far greater benefit to those who come after 
us if we wax equally eloquent against the ob- 
vious abuses of justice which have character- 
ized far too many such trials recently. 

The Government’s charge against Remington 
was perjury; the case it set out to prove was 
treason. To accomplish this, it presented prac- 
tically no apposite documentation. It showed 
neither a party roster, nor dues receipts, nor a 
membership card. It presented witnesses who 


spoke out of a malice that could not escape 
the notice of the most obtuse observer. Through- 
out the trial, the Government was careful to 
maintain an atmosphere of emotionalism bor- 
dering on hysteria and the grossest sentimen- 
tality, an atmosphere in which it was practic- 
ally impossible for a jury to consider ration- 
ally and objectively. 

Why did the Government choose to prosecute 
on the perjury charge rather than on the charge 
of treason? I suggest that it knew it could not 
risk its case on the capital charge to the type 
of evidence it had to present. 

A mass of impertinence was admitted at this 
trial—as at all other such trials before it. It 
is especially unlikely that a knowledge of Rem- 
ington’s sex habits could have been of much 
assistance to the jury in deciding whether or 
not he had perjured himself. Yet on those 
jurors who were opinionated concerning sexual 
behavior, it probably had the strongest effects. 

And, of course, the greater part of Govern- 
ment evidence came from several so-called 
“ex-Communists,” many of whose faces have 
now become common features at such trials. 
They talk dramatically of strangely chequered 
pasts, and admit that at present they must 
needs drift from one such legal process to 
another, picking up whatever fees may come 
their way. 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


The Government’s case against Remington 
summed up as follows: subscriptions to certain 
magazines, attendance at certain meetings, 
acquaintance with certain persons, the sharing 
of a post office box. These things are certainly 
not enough to brand a man a Communist. If 
they become so, justice is the tool of slander. 
The expenses necessary to defend oneself 
against such charges, “substantiated” by such 
witnesses, will exhaust most men’s past earn- 
ings and will place a mortgage on their fu- 
ture, no matter what the eventual verdict may 
be. Do all these things add up to a presump- 
tion of innocence before proof of guilt? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Basin MITCHELL 


I heartily wish that I could agree with Mr. 
Mitchell’s view of the evidence. But for one 
who attended the trial and listened to the wit- 
nesses, that is impossible. The verdict depended 
upon the credibility of the witnesses. On the 
one side was Remington. His credibility was 
reduced by many points in his own story of 
his life. He testified, for example, that he was 
introduced to Jacob Golos by Joseph North 
and that he had no idea that Golos was a 
Communist. Now North was at that time 
editor of the New Masses and was, naturally, 
one of the most conspicuous Communists in 
the United States. Golos was a member of the 
group that had charge of Communist affairs 
in this country. Remington was an alert young 
man. The notion that he sat at table with 
North and Golos without discovering their 
Communist connections is just too much. And 
there were other similar points in his story 
as he told it. 

On the other side, there was an impressive 
line of witnesses. The verdict did not depend 
on the testimony of Elizabeth Bentley and the 
former Mrs. Remington. Professor Bridgman 
and the other men who knew Remington in 
Knoxville testified that they knew him as a 
Communist and attended Communist meetings 
with him. Their testimony on the defendant 
and his activities was utterly convincing. 


Wiiuram E, Boun 


Praises The New Leader 
For Lack of Log-rolling 


I want you to know that it is a pleasure to 
find new readers for THE New Leaper, and 
wherever I find a likely mind, I either recom- 
mend the magazine or pay for another sub- 
scription myself. I particularly like the liter- 
ary section; the discriminatory level is high, 
and there seems to be a total absence of log- 
rolling, as witness the short shrift that William 
Henry Chamberlin’s latest book had in your 
pages [THE New Leaver, November 27]. 

Rye, N. Y. Mrs. J. B. Rotu 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


RICHARD & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


PRASOORE SHO CSSEBeeSeeeeseseseeeee® 


“DODGE CITY" 


Starring 
Errol Flynn—Olivia De Haviland 


“VIRGINIA CITY" 
with RANDOLPH SCOTT 


om 
vive Paramount «ouxan 


DICK POWELL 
RHONDA FLEMING 


“CRY DANGER” 





































CO-PEATURE Meare en “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
“THREE HUSBANDS" Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
WITH Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
SHEPPARD STRUDWICK with 


noe OS sae BAJESTIC THEA, 44 St. W. of B'ww 


Evenings 0:30. Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2:38 











A STORY 





POWER! 
MONEY! 


M-G-M presents 


SIDE STRAIGHT 


DAVID BRIAN + ARLENE DAHL » BARRY SULLIVAN 
WERCEDES McCAMBRIDGE - PAYLA RAYMOND 


STARS IN PERSON 


Swing and Sway with 


toy * SAMMY KAYE “nck 


“SO YOU WANT TO LEAD A BAND” 
. se! SACK DURANT |; 


Broodway & Hollywood's Favorite Comedian 


CAPITOL 5::':: 





















































“What Really Happened?” THEATER 


Hundreds of subscribers, whose names 
read like a roster of gos ee = thought in PARTIES 
America, say they can find the real truth 


about international ‘affairs in WORLD IN- ‘ 
TERPRETER, the fortnightly newsletter All trade unions and 


published by Worldover Pres. fraternal organizations are 


Editors: Devere and Marie Allen requested when planning 
Brings to the individual reader the best theater parties to do 80 
reports and —- of Penn Ape | through Bernard Fein- 
now in its 18th year. Correspondents a 
over the globe. Serves alert papers in 47 man, Manager of THE 
countries. Send 10c for sample. New Leaver Theatrical 


Department. Phone AL- 


S458 per your gonquin 5-8844, THe New 























WORLD INTERPRETER Leaver Theatrical De- 
In the New York Metropolitan Area partment, 7 East 15th St., 
At Wilton, Conn. N.Y.C. ; 
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EDITORIAL 





‘Partners in Progress’ 


WE CAN FIND neither adequate words nor enough space 
to do justice to Partners in Progress, a report issued by 
the President’s Advisory Board on International Develop- 
ment which, if ever effected, can utterly change the face 
of the earth for generations to come. 

The Report is boldly and unequivocally dedicated to a 
sweeping and positive goal: the uplift of humanity 
through hard-headed international economic cooperation. 
Recognizing that freedom is threatened not only by “mili- 
tary aggression and subversion,” but also by “hunger, 
poverty, disease and illiteracy” (and who can say where 
one begins and the other ends?), the Report calls for an 
“economic offensive” which will “strengthen the defenses 
of the free nations while still promoting the economic 
progress essential to lasting peace. . . .” 

No starry-eyed document, Partners in Progress makes 
these specific, practicable proposals: 

1. To spend $500,000,000 annually, over an unstated 
period of years, on the non-military needs of under- 
developed areas, employing a combination of private en- 
terprise and public works. 

2. To create an overall United States Overseas Eco- 
nomic Administration, to assume and coordinate the 
functions of 23 separate economic agencies, including 
ECA, now operating in the foreign economic field. 

3. To formulate “a carefully worked out over-all coun- 
try-by-country development program” directed at “over- 
coming specific problems.” 

4. To make the “first major objective” the launching, 
“in cooperation with these underdeveloped regions, [of] 
an all-out food production drive which would break the 
back of hunger and famine” such as India is now under- 
going. Advocating “a really fundamental improvement” 
in agriculture in these areas, the Report would begin with 
land reform, irrigation and reclamation projects. 

5. To increase by 50 per cent our imports of strategic 
materials—73 per cent of which come from underdevelop- 
ed areas—by encouraging an additional $2 billion private 
investment in the economic health of those areas. Without 
a guaranteed flow of tin, zinc, copper and such items, our 
own defense program would be seriously harmed. 

6. To supply underdeveloped areas with an additional 
$5 billion worth of U. S. goods which they need. 

7. To establish a new International Development 
Authority, under the Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, to finance public works abroad. 

8. To devise a “people to people approach” in order to 
make “the people in the [foreign] country feel they have 
a stake in the program.” 
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9. To induce U. S. capital to invest abroad. Since 
“prime reliance [is to be placed] upon private enter- 
prise,” the U. S. should not tax income from new invest- 
ments overseas which are already taxed by foreign gov- 
ernments, and should negotiate tax treaties with the latter. 

“The problem of constructing a lasting peace,” the 
Report concludes, “is not one of preserving an existing 
order in the world but of building a new structure in 
which all nations can work together, exchanging their 
skills, labor and capital to mutual benefit.” 

The sooner we get this program started, the less need 
will there be to worry about Stalin’s “next move.” 


Jim Crow, Red Style 


WE HAVE IN OUR POSSESSION an interesting document 
on Negro History Week, “Prepared by: Educational De- 
partment, The New York State Communist Party.” 

It announces that on one side of this year’s celebration 
of Negro History Week stands “. . . the camp of imperial- 
ism, fascism and war—its tools, the Social-Democrats and 
reformists of the labor and Negro people’s movements; 
and on the other, the camp of democracy, peace and So- 
cialism: the Communists and all other democratic-minded 
people. . . .” It then proceeds to tell good Communists 
how to “develop” Negro issues. 

What interested us most in the document, however, was 
a scorching attack on “The ‘Theory’ of ‘Integration.’ ” 
This theory, we are told, is held by “Lester Granger, 
Negro cohort of the chauvinist Henry Luce,” and also 
“by the renegades Browder and Franklin,” all of whom 
maintain that “The problem confronting Negro youth is 
integration.” The document never states what is the prob- 
lem, but continues to attack “integration.”: 

“What do these theories express? They wish to deny 
the national heritage of the Negro people, to deny the 
existence of a Negro culture, to deny the existence of a 
Negro nation... .” 

Puzzled by this talk of “a Negro nation,” we looked 
further, hoping to find a proposal for the establishment 
of an autonomous Negro republic in the U. S., or for the 
founding of a new state in Africa. Instead, we came 
across a heading, “Against Capitulation to Cosmopolitan- 
ism,” wherein reference is made to a certain A. Letontyev, 
who “in New Times, No. 15, p. 12,” wrote: 

“Present-day cosmopolitanism reflects the tendency 
inherent in imperialism to strive for world hegemony. 
... The carrier of this tendency today is Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialism. Hence present-day cosmopolitanism 
is the reverse side of . . . race superiority. .. .” 

Ah! we exclaimed to ourselves, thoroughly enlightened, 
all the Communists are saying is that “integration” of 
Negroes into American life is an imperialist device to 
assimilate the Negro and thus deprive him of his griev- 
ances against imperialism. What, then, must a good Com- 
munist do? A good Communist must counterpose to the 
cosmopolitan theory of “integration” the anti-cosmopoli- 
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tan, Stalinist theory of segregation! Hence, in order to 
heighten the anti-imperialist consciousness of the Negro 
masses, Communists must favor more Jim Crow housing, 
more Jim Crow schools, more Jim Crow employment. And 
only in this way can Communists play an effective role in 
the world fight for “peace” and “socialism.” 

We thank the New York State Communist party for 
providing us with this enlightening text. 


Beyond La Prensa 


THE REVELATION made by THE NEW LEADER two weeks 
ago that the dispute over La Prensa “was engineered as 
part of a concerted campaign . . . to complete the totali- 
tarianization of Argentina by 1952,” has been borne out 
by subsequent events. What was originally touted as a 
“strike” by a “labor” union (Peron-controlled of course) 
now turns out to be a demand for the permanent sup- 
pression of this great Argentine newspaper. The only 
change in plan seems to have been this: Whereas it was 
thought that the News- Vendors Union, acting with the 
police, could apply sufficient force to bring La Prensa 
into line, it has since become necessary to overwhelm La 
Prensa’s gallant publisher, Dr. Alberto Ganian Paz, with 
the full force of the General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT) —a travesty on labor unionism, if there ever was 
one—which has launched a killing boycott against La 
Prensa, Also, as we predicted in our issue of March 4, 
the thumbscrews are being put on La Nacion, the only 
independent newspaper still permitted publication. 

Here, it seems to us, is an issue which transcends the 
fates of two newspapers, and concerns the destiny of a 
nation and the defense of a hemisphere. If Peron can get 
away with the suppression of La Prensa (and afterward, 
of La Nacion), he will proceed to abolish all other forms 
of independence in Argentina; he will, in short, bring 
into being the first full-fledged totalitarian dictatorship 
in the Americas. This will strike fear and demoralization 
into the hearts of all those in the Western Hemisphere 
who hate totalitarianism. Whatever defense plans are 
discussed at the March 26 meeting of American for- 
eign ministers in Washington, then, behind the scenes will 
hover the specter of Peronist sabotage of the struggle 
against Communism. 

We do not know what action the American ministers 
can take next week. Serafino Romualdi, the AFL’s able 
Latin American expert, points out (see page 2) that the 
Bogota resolutions, signed by Argentina, guarantees free- 
dom of the press; perhaps this clause in the Treaty ought 
to be enforced. Edward G. Miller, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American affairs, has just returned from 
Argentina with unpleasant impressions; perhaps he will 
have something to suggest. Whatever action is possible, 
the occasion should not be passed to indicate, in some 
unequivocal manner, that the remaining twenty American 
republics will not tolerate Peron’s fascist designs. 
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Frankly Yours 








THe New LEapeR has always belonged to its readers. Any measure 
of success it has achieved over the past quarter-century is chiefly 
attributable to that fact. 


Less than one year ago, we successfully made an important change 
from tabloid to magazine format. Partly, this was forced upon us, 
and in part it aceorded with old plans. In any event, we are now con- 
vinced that if it were not for the change, THE New LEADER would 


not be in existence today. 


But putting out a magazine has generated new problems. In the past 
year, sharply rising prices have shot our weekly expenses up $600 
more than they were—and everyone knows how high the cost of 
living was a year ago. 

AHA P 
As a result, our operating deficit is literally huge. It will take all the 
cooperation we can get to meet it, and to eliminate the threat to our 


security. 


You have always aided us in the past and we are certain that you 
will pitch in now, too; you and THE New LEADER have struggled 
for too long, together, to permit our mutual enterprise to go up in 


smoke. We anxiously—and hopefully—await your contribution. 


FRANKLY YOuRS, 
THe New LEADER 
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